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SHOOTING SEASON. 


HE shooting season is so far advanced that we are able 
to reckon up the accounts of some portion of it, and 
make a fair forecast about what remains in store. 
Seldom have the account and the forecast been more 
generally satisfactory. The grouse, of which we have 

made the fullest reckoning thus far, have been wholly, and in 
some cases beyond precedent, satisfactory. -Record bags have 
been made, notably at Moy, the famous moors of the MacKintosh. 
And it is not only on these moors, that are shot with a view to 
getting a great bag—but a few days’ shooting in the season—but 
also on those that have to stand the racket of five days or’so a 
week for six weeks on end, that the bags have been well above 
the standard. A few moors in England and Wales*have been 
an exception to the general rule of excellence. Coveys have been 
very small, suffering, if we may judge, from hard weather soon 
after the hatch out. But of disease there has been practically none, 
and every bird that is killed is strong and healthy, well worth the 
killing. Of partridges, so far as partridge shooting has gone, the 
account is by no means exceptionally good. In some places it 
is even exceptionally bad. But that is not the rule. Asa rule 
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the partridges are fewer than their normal numbers, but different 
parts differ greatly in their partridge stock. Indeed there has, 
perhaps, never been a year in which local differences, differences 
occurring in properties perhaps not much more than a few miles 
apart, have been so clearly marked. The reason of this is not 
far to seek, and it is indeed indicated by the very conditions of 
the facts. The birds are ‘patchy,’ here good and there bad, 
because the most potent causes of their destruction were also 
‘“‘ patchy,” being those very severe and yet very local storms of 
rain, generally of a thundery nature, that visited some parts of 
the country about the time of the hatch out, and when broods 
were young. The natural, the inevitable, result is that where 
the country was thus flooded birds are very scarce, but where it 
escaped these visitations they are in their normal condition, for 
the hatch out was good. Of course, there is a deal of difference 
in different soils in regard to their drainage capacity,: some 
that are light and porous carrying off the rain very quickly 
in comparison with others, but in no case can rain of 
the thundery kind be much less than fatal to young birds 
on the ploughed lands, for a few minutes of it suffice 
to drown them. In some parts there is a show of very 
young and immature birds—this is especially noted in the Western 
Counties —indicating that the old people have managed to raise a 
second brood.. These were far from ready for the gun at the 
opening of the season, but will be coming in now usefully to 
help.the bag. In the great partridge counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk the account is generally that birds are poor, though 
always, according to the indicated cause, ‘“‘ patchy.” As a rule, 
the young birds that survived were strong and forward; but 
in the bags that have been made there has been a predominance 
of old birds over young that does not augur well for future stock, 
especially on manors where walking or shooting over dogs is in 
vogue. In driving, of course, the old birds are the more likely 
to be killed; but there has seldom been a year in which the pains- 
taking of the shooter who will take the trouble to pick out the 
old cock when the covey rises will be rewarded more fully, or 
will be more necessary. The hill partridgesthat we have met when 
out grouse shooting have been forward and fairly numerous, but 
they are a different folk from the partridges of the fallows, and a 
less feeble. 

it is not altogether to the stalker’s advantage that the season 
should be too good for grouse. The aggravating “chuckle” with 
which the old cock grouse goes away, just as you are completing 
your most elaborate stalk, frightening the deer so that they are 
never comfortable again all day, seems to have something in it of 
conscious insolence and pleasure in your defeat. It is a sound 
that the stalker has had occasion to execrate very often this year, 
and probably is the reason the accounts from the forests are 
not better. They are not bad. On the contrary, the deer are 
fat and well-liking, and in fair numbers. Never do they seem to 
have given better venison. But the stories of stalks that have 
just gone wrong have been as many as if stags had been salmon 
—the lost chances seem to have been somany. And if each loss is 
not put down to the account of the grouse, it is no proof that a great 
majority ought not to be so debited, for it is more than likely 
that for one grouse we are conscious of, going away with the 
alarming bustle and noise, several may move from our coming 
without our being aware of it, and will alarm the deer no less 
because we have not seen them. Even grouse in their normal 
movement, undisturbed by any human presence, tend to keep the 
deer in a state of unrest and watchfulness that is not the most 
favourable condition for the stalker’s object. Whatever the 
cause may be, the stalks have missed their goal more than 
usual, with the result that bags have not come up to what was 
to be expected from the condition of the stags. It does not 
appear that heads have been very good, of those that have been 
killed, but the rich growth of the grass fattened the deer well, 
and made the quality of the venison fine. The winter wasa 
hard one, but the snow did not lie long enough, low enough, nor 
deep enough to reduce the deer to the starvation point, as 
happens in exceptional winters, and the showers that were so 
fatal to the partridge broods brought on a plentiful growth of 
spring grass, in which the deer luxuriated. 

At present we speak of the pheasant shooting in the future 
tense only, but there are indications enough to show us what it is 
likely to be when the first of October comes and the leaf clears 
from the tree. The hand-reared birds, it appears, have done 
remarkably well, but the wild birds have not succeeded in 
bringing up good broods. That is the conclusion of the matter, 
as we understand. It is true that the census of the - wild 
birds is rather hard to take, but, roughly, the keepers can form 
an idea. of their numbers. On the whole there has been 
very little of that insidious disease the gapes, which destroys so 
many birds in the seasons that favour its development. Of 
course, our pheasant stock mainly depends on birds reared by 
hand, and but little on the wild birds; therefore, the former 
being good, it matters little that the latter are indifferent, and 
striking an average of the past, the present, and the probable 
future of the last shooting season of the century, we find that 
season likely to compare very favourably with the majority. 
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OR the West to take example by the East in matters 
practical or in matters moral appears, at this time 
of day, paradoxical, yet it is a fact that the 
Japanese have set the example to all the Western 
Powers in the completeness of their equipments 

and general efficiency in the campaign that had Peking 
for its objective. Nor less true does it seem that, once 
arrived there, their deportment has been equally worthy of 
acceptance as a pattern. We may hope that not all the Western 
nations have been found inferior to them in the orderliness of 
their behaviour in the quarter of the city that they have occupied, 
but we do at least learn that this orderliness and the satisfaction 
of the native people who live in the quarter controlled by the 
Japanese, are in the greatest contrast to the lawlessness 
prevailing in the district where the Russians are. There the 
native inhabitants are said to be kept in a perpetual state of 
panic. And yet we were told once that Japan ought to settle 
this Chinese business by herself, because she understood her 
neighbour’s ways and would give no quarter to the victims of her 
arms. At which proposal Western Powers uplifted hands in pious 
horror. 


Colonel Hore’s Bushmen at Eland’s River have clearly done 
a great feat of arms. ‘Two separate accounts, evidently written 
by men not given to the use of the descriptive pen, but impelled 
by plain-spoken admiration of their achievement, have written 
the story for home publication. ‘These 300 Bushmen, in charge 
of a great convoy of stores, were beset by the famous guerilla 
Delarey, with seven field-guns and a ‘ Pom-pom,” in open 
ground commanded by kopjes. That has happened to about six 
separate detachments, often greatly more numerous, of regular 
and other British troops, with very disastrous results. The 
Bushmen were not the kind of men out of whom disasters are 
made. Tor the first day they were shelled in the open. There 
was no cover, and they stood a bombardment in the course 
of which 1,700 shells were rained on them. ‘That means a shell 
per minute for twenty-eight hours. As there could not have 
been more than ten hours of available daylight, we may take it 
that they received about three shells a minute. They refused to 
surrender, and when night came they began to dig. 





Next morning they had sunk into the ground like moles— 
or like Cronje’s host—300 against 2,000, and sent word they 
would fight to a finish. The Boers offered.a free pass if they 
would only give up the convoy. ‘If you want them, come and 
get them,” was the answer. Carrington, who came to help 
them, was beaten back, and the news was sent to these brave 
men, They held out for thirteen days, during which Lord 
Roberts wired his belief home that they had been taken; but 
one man got through with news that they had not. So two 
cavalry brigades were sent and rescued them. ‘They found a 
parapet of 400 dead horses part of the defences. Brave Lord 
Willoughby’s ghost ought to have arisen to praise them. 


How splendid it all is, and what a pity other troops had not 
the same nous and resources. ‘Come out and see the 
place,” Says one writer, ‘‘and if your heart does not tingle with 
pride, or a lump get in your throat, and if a prayer does not fly 
to heaven at the sight, you must be harder and colder than an 
iceberg.’ Who was it called these brave men “hired assassins” ? 


In the early stages of the war in South Africa we heard a 
deal of the disposition of young fellows, both of private:rank and 
of the officers, to settle in the country when war was over, 
and make it their permanent home. Unfortunately a longer 
acquaintance with the veldt seems to have shown it to many as 
a less attractive place of residence than it had appeared at the 
outset, There are still very many willing to remain, but the 
Proportion is not nearly as large as in the war’s early months. 
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It is perhaps as well that they should have found this out 
sooner rather than later, before committing themselves to any 
step that should mean the investment of too much capital, 
even as antipathies are better discovered before marriage than 
after. But the change of sentiments is to be regretted. Enough 
may perhaps still be willing to remain to form the nucleus of a 
strong British colony, the little leaven that will leaven the lump; 
but there will be less leaven than there promised to be. 


Of actual warfare we have had more than enough, whether 
we are fighting participators or arm-chair critics at home. All 
who are fighting wish themselves at home again. There is a 
rumour that some of the Guards are to be the first on the home- 
ward voyage. If it be true, it will be regarded as a hard case by 
the Reservists, especially by those of them who are family men ; 
for they surely have the first claim to be released from the 
military service to which only a temporary crisis has called them. 

Like an echo from the centuries back comes the story of 
the conflict between the Portuguese and Dutch on the frontier at 
Komati Poort—the two oldest colonising races since the New 


“World was found, except the Spaniards, between whom and 


the Portuguese the Pepe divided the New World. We have 
steadily supplanted both, mainly by natural processes, in Africa 
and the Indies. And now the one, in one of its remnants of 
empire, is trying to bar the troubled flight of the other across 
its borders to the sea before the pursuing hosts of England. 
Portugal, our old ally, and the remnant of the Dutch, our old 
rivals, thrown into rough jars and tumult by the close of an 
Anglo-Dutch war fought to a finish, is worthy of De Quincey’s 
pen. 


We have no longer to speak of the war in the Transvaal, 
but rather of operations against bands of raiders in the Vaal 
River Colony and the Orange River Colony. The war is 
practically at an end, and the South African Republics exist no 
longer. It is at this moment that the Government go to the 
country to ask its approval, by again returning them to power, of 
the course that they have pursued and carried out to so complete 
a conclusion. Other issues there are before the electors, but they 
sink into insignificance in comparison with this one. The 
question which the country will be asked at the Election is not 
whether the Government have been ideally blameless, whether 
after-the-event criticism can place its finger on anything in the 
shape of a mistake, but whether a Government formed by the 
opposite party would be likely to have done better, and would 
be likely to do better the deal that remains to be done in the 
pacification of the two new colonies, and in treating with the 
difficult problems presented by affairs in China and elsewhere. 
We have little doubt what the country’s answer will be, and it 
is all the better that we are to hear it quickly. 


Such is the mutability of human nature, so indisposed is 
man to let that which is tolerably well alone, that it is a very 
long while since the same party has held the reins of govern- 
ment for two terms in succession, ‘There is always, as it seems, 
the hope that a new Government will do better than the old. 
But in spite of this evidence of experience, and of that political 
principle which is commonly illustrated by the metaphor of the 
“swing of the pendulum,” there are: not a few who predict 
that the late Government will not only come in again, but 
actually will come in with an increased gnajority. In either 
case it is tolerably sure that there will bea ig shuffle of places 
in the Ministry, and we may guess that atertain young Under- 
Secretary of State will be advanced to a position of the first-class 
importance. In the meantime the General [lection just at 
this season comes on the country as a nuisance that has few 
mitigations. 


Last year a very considerable tract of pine forest country in 
the neighbourhood of Spey Side was ravaged, together with the 
surrounding moorland, by destructive fires, but the damage then 
and there done was but a circumstance, as it seems, to the 
immense destruction of the pine forests that has been reported 
from the province of the Gironde, where over 10,000 acres were 
computed to have been burnt by a fire that was still raging. 
These are the forests that the traveller by the train du Midi 
passes after leaving Bordeaux on the way south to the Pyrenean 
country of France or to Spain, and the loss is the more important, 
because thousands of the poot people depend for a certain portion 
of their livelihood on the produce of the fir trees, which we there 
see nicked at certain places in, the trunk, with small tins placed 
cunningly under tne nicks, out of which nicks and into which 
tins the turpentine perpetually drips at the right season of the 
year, and is collected and sold by the people, who pay a smal: 
yearly rent for the privilege. All is done under strict supervision, 
to guard against the trees being bled to death; but now they are 
suffering fromm a wholesale holocaust. 
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One of the pithy maxims in that little book of much wit and 
brevity, the common-place book of the Houghton Fishing Club, 
ran, and indeed still runs: ** Do not fish with a long line when 
a short one wiil serve your purpose better.’ In its conception 
it is counsel addressed to the trout-fisher, but it is counsel no 
less apt for the salmon-fisher too, and the uses of the short line 
are treated by the comparative novice in salmon fishing with an 
indifference that the expert never shows. It is exceedingly 
instructive to watch a gillie who knows a river well, and can 
probably throw a longer line by some ten good yards than the 
amateur spectator, fishing the runs close in at the side of a pool 
with a care that the amateur himself would never take. The 
difference seems to be that the skilled caster fishes in order to 
catch fish; the amateur has a notion that the fish is attracted 
by the beauty and length of line thrown—so, at least, it would 
seem by a comparison of their methods. 

It is said that this season has been just about the worst on 
record for the rod salmon-fisher in Norway, and it seems not 
unlikely that it will occupy a position of something like the same 
eminence with us in Great Britain. If the situation is to be 
saved a spate must come, and it must come quickly, for on many 
rivers the close time is near, and when the spate has come it 
must take a day or two to clear off before the rivers can be “ in 
ply.”” This condition of affairs is the more exasperating because 
all promised so well with the flood of the latter end of August. 
The fish had plenty of water, and rivers looked most promising. 
But none have fulfilled their promise, unless it be, perhaps, the 
Don, which, by the accounts that come to us, has done well up 
to its standard, and so, by comparison, better than rivers that 
are more renowned for their salmon. Will the Royal Commission 
bring us any help? ‘* We wonder.” 





An ancient Latin proverb tells us that matters of taste are 
not proper for discussion, but in our modern life, at least, there 
is no class of questions on which discussion is more often 
provoked. Many people have the greatest possible prejudice 
against eating a salmon that has become at all coloured by 
residence in fresh water. The bright silvery fish fresh from the 
sea, or possibly caught actually in the sea by stake nets on the 
coast, are so much more attractive to the eye, that a prejudice is 
created at once in their favour. On the other hand, there are 
people who live on the banks of salmon rivers who actually 
prefer the flesh of a fish which has been up for some time and 
has lost the silvery look. _.In some peaty rivers they lose their 
brightness far more quickly than in clearer streams, but in either 
case it is a matter of question whether the bright fish or the 
coloured are the better eating, and it is matter of no question, 
but of certainty, that the flesh of the latter is no less wholesome 
as an article of human food than that of the former. The 
former have the more curd, are firmer; but it is just this hard 
curdiness that some, whose opinion is worth as much as that of 
others, do not like. The question is purely one of taste. 

The first of October is only a name so far as pheasant 
shooting goes, as no one will think of shooting their woods till 
November, when the leaf has fallen. The season will be a fairly 
good one. But nothing short of a deluge or frosts in early June 
is likely to make a thoroughly bad pheasant year, now that nine- 
tenths are hand reared. ‘The wild birds, in spite of all prophecies, 
are scarce and small. Very few of the first broods were reared. 
At the opening of June there was the lowest temperature and the 
worst rain known for ten years, which killed young pheasants off 
as the late June rains killed the partridges. The late birds did 
very well. Those breeders who set late eggs, notoriously 
unfertile, reared nearly all the birds that did hatch. 

The grouse are so numerous this year that they are no 
slight nuisance in certain places where they are not wanted, of 
which the most notable are the deer forests. On most forests, 
in a normal grouse year, there is ever present the danger that all 
your best precautions in a stalk may be defeated by an old cock 
grouse getting up with a “chuckle,” and upsetting the best laid 
schemes of men by giving the alarm to the deer. But this is 
more than a normally good grouse year, and the danger is more 
frequent than usual. The deer are fat and good, as a consequence 
of the richness of the pasture. The winter was hard, but the 
snow did not stay on the lower grounds late into the spring, 
and when the grass began to.shoot it grew luxuriantly under the 
influence of the showers that proved so fatal to young partridge 
broods, though the earlier-hatched grouse were not affected by 
them. In no circumstances do grouse suffer as badly as 
partridges from rains which fill furrows and drown any feeble 
chicks found in them, but which run off the steep moorland, 
where the grouse broods sit comparatively snug and dry under 
the heather thatch. 


We have seen in practice lately a scheme for preventing the 
trouble that rabbits give when they live in very large burrows. 
In such cases it is virtually impossible to ferret them out, because 
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they run up and down in the burrow, from end to end, the ferret 
roaming after them indefinitely, with never a chance of their boiting 
or the ferret coming out again in reasonable time. The scheme 
we mention consists in cutting trenches here and there in the 
burrow and filling them in with stones—virtually making walls 
—or, as an alternative, running stakes down, with wire netting 
stretched on them. The effect is to turn one big burrow into a 
number of small ones, with the result that the rabbits are obliged 
either to bolt or be caught, and the ferret does not stay in them for 
ever. Where the burrow, as often happens, runs along the length 
of a bank, it is enough to sink transverse walls of something 
impervious by the bunny, but where it extends wide as well as 
long, it becomes needful to cut the whole up into a number of 
rooms, as it were, walled all round. Of course this means some 
trouble and expense, but the increase of rabbits caught soon 
repays it. 

There is an outcry from the fishermen of the southern 
coasts about the numbers, apparently on the increase, of shags 
and cormorants, which, being exclusively fish eaters, no doubt 
consume immense quantities of the small fry. It is suggested 
that the Fishery Board should offer a small sum for each 
cormorant killed, although this is a proposal that will obviously 
find many opponents among the tender-hearted. We are by 
degrees getting a clearer view of the creatures which are and those 
which are not really injurious to the fishing interests. The otter, 
so long maligned, has come to be generally ‘‘ white-washed,” on 
the ground that his principal diet is of eels, and the heron is more 
or less exonerated by a like argument. But the injury done to 
salmon by the seals is becoming, on the contrary, more fully 
appreciated than of old, and a regular crusade against them has 
been instituted, with good results, at the estuaries of several 
Scottish salmon rivers. 


More rare butterflies have been taken this summer than for 
many years. It is just possible that vanishing species may be 
restored in this country, just as rare and vanished birds and 
beasts have been restored, by artificial means. It is known that 
last year a number of the larve of species almost lost, or very 
scarce on these islands, were obtained from the Continent and 
‘‘ planted out” in various suitable localities. Among these were 
the Apollo, swallow-tail, and Camberwell Beauty. Some of 
those caught may possibly be the produce of the larve so 
introduced. The Camberwell Beauties taken have generally 
come to wasp traps, and in three or four instances a pair were 
captured at the same place. 

The larva of the swallow-tail, now only found on a few very 
large fens, feeds on fennel. Whether fennel is scarcer in 
England than in France, or whether the French swallow-tail has 
another food plant, we cannot say. But it is certain that across 
the Channel it is a common insect in places where the only 
pieces of marsh are of a few square rods. The larva may even 
be seen by duck-ponds. In Essex, a proprietor of one of the 
marshes has, it is said, ‘‘turned down” about 500 swallow-tail 
larve, in the hope that the insect may be restored to the county. 
Perhaps the Great Copper Butterfly may in time be reintro- 
duced, and restored to the fens. 

What is the mysterious disease which is killing off all the 
crayfish ? They began to die in the Upper Thames tributaries 
six years ago. Then the disease spread to the Thames, and 
where the banks were honeycombed with holes, like miniature 
sand-martins’ burrows, there are now none. A disease affecting 
these crustaceans is mysterious but not new. It must be very 
fatal and very catching, for it has worked down into the water- 
shed of the Bristol Channel rivers. 


Since Jonathan tasted honey from the rock and Samson 
found the bees had turned the lion’s skeleton into a_ hive, 
Palestine has been famous for its bees. But it is Swiss 
enthusiasm and American science that have made bee-keeping 
possible, commercially, near Jerusalem. A Swiss named 


Baldensperger has established apiaries, and sends his terra-cotts 


hives on the backs of camels to feed on the flowers of the 
Jaffa orange groves. The Turks first taxed his hives 
outrageously, and then tried to sell them for non-payment of 
rates. Someone had left the bottom of the hives undone, s? 
the sale did not take place. 
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Constance Mackenzie, daughter of the late Earl of 

Cromartie. Amongst her many accomplishments Lady 
Constance is an expert swimmer, and has won quite recently the 
Challenge Shield in a swimming competition at the Bath Club. 


() frontispiece this week is a charming portrait of Lady 
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THE AMATEUR LOADER, 


N these days, when labour is so scarce in the country 
districts, the AMATEUR CARTRIDGE CARRIER and assistant 
of the one-gun shooter is often in much request. It isa 
duty that is well within feminine ability to perform-—may 
we be pardoned the ungallant form of statement—for the 

shooter, under these circumstances, will carry the cartridges if 
there be any long walks between the stands, and let the lady do 
the work of helping him to be ready for the next shot. This is 
really the duty of the good helpmeet 
of the one-gun man. It is not a 
matter of the actual transport of the 
ammunition. That is not the problem 
to solve that can be solved by the. 
boy who beats, with your cartridge- 
bag on his back, and receives joy- 
fully a shilling extra at the end of 
the day for that donkey’s work. What 
you want in your amateur aider is a 
readiness with the cartridges, so that, 
as soon as the empty cases are out 
of your guns, he, or in this case 
she, may stick in two more, i- 
stanter. This is a great ‘help to quick 
firing. 

The trouble, of course, is that where 
there are many birds it is not very 
useful to be able to fire too quickly 
with a single gun, for the reason 
that it very soon grows too hot for 
holding. The quickness of firing 
defeats its own object, for you have 
to wait awhile for the gun to cool. 
Even when shooting with three guns we 
have known all grow so hot that a 
temporary cessation of hostilities had 
to be called. But this is unusual. 
With but one gun it is very common. 
On the other hand, where pheasants 
are few—a condition that makes each 
shot of the more relative importance—several shots during 
the day will be gained by the help of an assistant Reapy anp 
SKILFUL in sticking in the fresh cartridges. Indeed, if when 
shooting with two guns you have a boy ready to pop the 
cartridges into the loader’s gun the moment he has opened it, 
you can go on firing almost as continuously as if you had a 
three-gun battery. 

Most ludicrous scenes used to occur now and then in the 
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READY AND _ SKILFUL. 


early days of the ej-ctor, when it was a novelty, and the loader 
(or the assistant of the one-gun shooter, let us say, to distinguish 
him from the carrier of the second gun) had not yet learnt to 
expect the back discharge from the. breech of the empty cases. 

here were some narrow escapes of serious injury to eye and 
Other features as the cases were sent forcibly backwards, to the 


astonishment of the poor unsuspecting loader. A few experiences 


of this kind, however, served as an excellent education, and 


did not neel very many repetitions. Now the loader, of 
course equally with the gunner, has learned to look upon 
the ejector as the greatest of boons, simplifying his work 
immensely, and making all the operations go more quickly. 
You hardly ever hear in these days of the ejecting machinery 
by a good maker getting out of order, though the notion at first 
was that the complexity of the mechanism would not complex. 
lead to trouble. The best answer is that the mechanism is 
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The value ofa helper to quick firing is no less on a day of few 
shots than of many, because of the habit of pheasants, and of most 
game, to rise not singly but in ‘‘ bouquets ” (as the old-fashioned 
shooters called them), in coveys, or in packs. This is not only 
the case with birds that are naturally gregarious, but is the effect 
of example, one bird following the lead of another. Seldom will 
a grouse, even well occupied in a corn-stook, resist the temptation 
of taking wing and joining companions flying over, and when a 
pheasant is flushed, not one but 

half-a-dozen (speaking of a_ smal\ 
shoot) aré very apt to get up at 
once, and to half-a-dozen you cannot 
do any justice without at least as 
much aid as we see given in these 
illustrations. A single pheasant, 
RockETING OvER THE TREES, can 
be dealt with unassisted; but the 
single pheasant is almost the excep- 
tion. 

: And then the cartridge - carrier's 
aid goes further—to the marking 
down of the killed and wounded. 
When a man is shooting with one 
gun only, the difficulty of marking 
the birds that fall to his shot is 
immensely increased, for he wants his 
eyes for his loading, and if they be 
thus occupied, they cannot be looking 
at the falling bird as well. If they 
concern themselves with the bird that 
is falling, or that may be expected 
to ‘tower’ before it passes the 
furthest horizon, then the owner of 
those eyes will, maybe, miss an oppor- 
tunity of a shot that goes by them 
at this moment, while the barrels are 
still unloaded; and, by the hypothesis, 
this is a day of few shots in which each 
shot has a proportionately high value. 

Again, two pairs of eyes are better than one for detecting 
game as it comes on, the pheasant just scudding over the tree- 
tops, the rabbit creeping through the underwood, the hare, if it 
be a district where the hare still survives, trying to steal away 
unobserved from the covert. At the same time, although the 
loader should always be on the look-out, it is likely that nearly 
as many shots have been lost by the loader drawiug attention to 
oncoming game in the kind of stage-whisper that is even more 
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W. A. Rouch. ROCKETING OVER THE 
alarming than the ordinary voice of man, as have been gained 
by the discreet and silent demonstration of one who knows his 
\ The value of immobility in helping you to escape 
the notice of the quarry is scarcely-less than the value of silence, 
and this is a lesson that it behoves shooter and loader alike to 
have well at heart. 

For the rest, the friendly companionship at the covert-side 
is very pleasant in case of the long waits that must happen 
sometimes, even in the best-regulated beats, before the game 
begins to come, and you are the less likely to fall into the kind 
of dream state that sometimes overtakes one when nothing is 
happening, and results in a loss of the first opportunity when at 
length it arrives. 


ROE-DEER. 


HE man who has not yet shot his first roe-deer is ignorant 
still of the most poignant remorse that a sentimental 
sportsman can know. It is such a graceful creature, 
with such a look cf 
appeal in its great eyes, 

that you must be worse than 
human if you have no sense of 
pity when you slay your first. It 
is wonderful how custom harcens 
the heart, for at the twentieth you 
will look wholly unmoved; and 
in fact it is merely sentimental, for 
why should you not grieve over 
a rabbit as much as over a roe? 
The roe is the largest of the 
game that we in England shoot 
with the shot-gun. More often, it 
is true, it is in Scotland that we 
shoot them, for they are more 
numerous there, although many 
parts of England have them, even 
so far South as_ Dorsetshire. 
Although it is comparatively so 
large, it is amazing how readily the 
delicate roe falls to a charge of 
shot, almost more readily, as_ it 
seems, than a hare. Jt was once 
the habit of the writer to shoot 
with a 2o-bore (in later years he 
has preferred a larger killing circle), 
and with the tiny charge and cart- 
ridge of this weapon it was surpris- 
ing how easily the roe-deer could 
be killed. Another peculiar thing 
about this creature, considering 
how large it is, is its absolute 
power of making itself invisible, so 
that you may walk for days in a 
wood frequented by roe and yet see 
not one. Of course, if the wood 
be “driven” to you, you standing 
quietly, the roe will then of neces- 
sity show themselves. It is thus, 
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as a rule, that they are killed, 
In parts of Perthshire we 
used to combine the shooting 
of the roe and the black game, 
beating the woods for them, 
The gillies in Scotland speak of 
the ‘‘roar” of the roe-buck, 
This leonine phrase is singu- 
larly inapplicable to the delicate 
look of the deer and also to its 
note, which is more of a bark 
or a bleat than a roar—quite 
unlike the voice of the red-deer 
stag. 

Of course roe get the 
credit of doing a deal of harm 
to young trees and growing 
plantations, but it is not a 
little exaggerated. They are 
such beautiful creatures that 
for a moment one is_ inclined 
to be surprised that people do 
not have them more generally 
in their coverts. A second 
thought, however, tells us that 
they are so seldom seen, that 
they cannot be reckoned as an 
element of beauty to please the 
eye. Their venison is not bad 
eating, although but little accounted of in this country. On the 
Continent it is much more popular, and is more often eaten than 
the flesh of any other kind of deer, even as the roe is more 
common there than the red deer or the fallow. The liver of the 
roe is particularly delicate eating ; but it seems horrid to discuss 
a thing so gracefully made, as full of poetical suggestion as the 
Eastern gazelle, from the gross point of view of the 
gastronomist. 
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HABITS OF GAMES. 


N my notes last week I mentioned how four white partridges out of a covey 
had disappeared from their proper ground during their first spring, and 
since then I have been reminded, by a friend who is mutually interested 
in what he calls ‘‘the discovery of partridge preservation,” that a similar 
case is recorded in the Zoo/ogist. It is given in some detail there, an] as 
the habit of wancering oa the part of young birds is pyobably the reason 

why individual preservin,: effort is almost useless in bad partridge districts, I had 
better quote it, as these two cases are probably the only ones which have ever 
been recorded of identified individual birds disappearing in the spring : although, 
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of course, it is recognised by some keepers and sportsmen that ‘it is no good 
leaving too many birds to breed.” White partridges have been many times 
recorded, but this is the only occasion on which any attempt has been made to 
preserve them, and this description shows that no reason could be assigned for 
the failure 

Mr. J. Brodie Innes wrote as follows: ‘* Some years ago, among a brood 
of common brown partridges on my home farm there was one white one. The 
little bird interested not orly me, but my grieve and his children, who took so 
nuch interest in it that if they saw the covey go off the farm they used to drive 
them back ; and, lest it should be killed or lost, I forbade shooting on the farm. 
At the proper season it paired with a brown bird, and the result was five white 
and several brown birds. They were so purely white as to be easily distinguished 
on the ground from white pigeons by their purity. | Again I took care of them. 
One was killed ly a poacher and found its way to a bird-stuffer in Elgin, from whom 
it was taken by Captain Dunbar Brander, of Seapark, on whose estate it had been 
poached. I believe he hasit still. The other four survived the season and paired — 
two white ones together, and the other two with brown ones. I hoped for a good 
number the next season, Lut they all disappeared, and there have been none 
since. I should not be surprised if they had all gone at once in a covey, for 
they might have been netted in spite of my keepers ; but they were in pairs, and 
with growing crops I could not account for it. Probably, the birds in question 
were systematic.lly killed off by hawks, their conspicuous colour rendering them 
peculiarly exposed to their natural enemies.” The proposition that these white 
Lirds were killed off by hawks, in consequence of the ease with which they could 
be seen, does not comm:=nd itself to me. Mr. Innes’s description of their un- 
accountable d sappearance is exactly the sort of thing that, I have ventured to say, 
invariably goes on between the pairing season, about St. Valentine’s Day, and the 
laying season, about May Ist. I have scores of times fancied that I have noticed 
similar disappearances when brown birds have been here to-day and gone for 
ever to-morrow, and witaout leaving any indication of what had become of them. 
If hawks or any other vermin had been the disturbing cause, both birds of a pair 
would not have gone at once—cne would have been left to tell the story ; but this 
was distinctly never the case. Unfortunately neither I nor anyone else seems to, 
have been able to identify the birds in the same easy fashion Mr. Innes was able 
to distinguish his—by their colour, At any rate, this careful preservation, 
without shooting, for two whole seasons, goes to confirm the opinion of the 
foresters about grouse, that the way to exterminate them is to leave them 
entirely alone. { have always understood the foresters to mean oaly to refrain 
from shooting the birds, and not necessarily to neglect to pick up a nest of eggs 
should it come in their way. Grouse eggs are not, I suppose, to be objected to 
on the table, although I cannot speak from personal experience. The above 
represents one sort of migration cf partridges, and the most common ; but there 
is another entirely different, apparently, in cause, but similar in result. This 
other migration is a winter one. It is caused either by stress of weather or by 
want of food. It generally takes place from high grounds, such as the hillsides 
in North Wales, and is a migration down the strath or valley. This may occur 
at any time after the first snows set in. It does not invariably take place, 
because in some seasons coveys on the hills seem to be as numerous as could be 
expected from the numbers of birds left; but in other years there is no doubt 
a good many coveys entirely leave the high grounds and go for miles. That is, 
the valleys in the immediate neighbourhood of the hills whe:e the birds were 
bred are no better off for their disappearance from their homes, and they 
evidently go much further. Inthe spring migrations, when cultivated land joins 
on to heather, it is not unusual to find pairs of partridges nesting a mile or more 
from the nearest grass or arable land, This is another fact which helps to 
show their demand for space ; but although spring migrations may be in any 
direction, winter ones are never upwards. ‘This moor-going habit of 
partridses in the spring helps to throw some light on what wild birds 
live on at that season of the year, when nature wants most support for 
the purposes of reproduction. Certainly at this period man is distributing his 
seed corn, and the ploughshare is turning up the grubs and rooks are collecting 
from far and near to search the newly-turned earth. Partridges in the immediate 
neighbourhood follow the plough too, so they do the bariey and oat drill ; but 
they do not come to them from fields far away as they come to the barley and 
wheat stul bles to-feed in the autumn, and the moorland partridge never does 
come to them in the spring, but lives entirely upon what can be found on the 
moor, Insects and the newly-sprouting vegetation seem to be the only things 
there are for the birds to live on. I do not think they ever eat heather like the 
grouse do, but even that is possible, and as long as the law prevents the killing of 
game in the spring, it will be difficult to learn very much about the natural history 
of the partridge. In the only monograph existing upon this most popular 
game-bird, although there is a very great deal on the subject of how we 
should eat it, there are not many words on what food it lives upon. Perhaps the 
author believes that we all know so much about the partridge that it would be 
Superfluous to tell us any more. _ I do not think that is the reason, but that very 
little indeed is known of the matter, so little that there is not much to tell. Lord 
Henry Bentinck’s experiment with hand-reared grouse has taught us that the 
birds will live without heather. It may be that partridges will live upon the 
natural grouse food, but I do not believe it. All that is known of the food of 
the partridge is of the kitchen o:der of natural history. That is to say, the cook 
takes out the crop of the birds killed, but I think it is most unusual for the 
sportsman or anybody else to examine its contents. I do not think any 
examination in the autumn can tell us what, for the sake of preservation and 
keeping birds at home, we particularly want to know, é.e., what is the natural 
egg-producing food of the bird. We go on, year after year, shooting away and 
preserving in the old ineffectual manner, but we never learn more about the 
partridges’ food than is forced upon our notice by the whereabouts of birds 
themselves, We all know they prefer the barley and wheat stubbles to feed 
upon in the afternoons of autumn days. Some of us know that there are 
grass partridges who never see corn, just as there are heather grouse who never 
See oats. Tne flavour of a bog or grass fed partridge is entirely different from 
that of a corn-fed one, and there are people who desp se a grwuse upon the table 
after he has been fed upon oats. It iscertainly no more necessary for partridges 
to have corn than it is for grouse to have oats; and yet I believe that the 
majority of people telieve that the partridge is an entirely corn-feeding bird. 
So he is when he cin get it within moderate reach of his own proper ground. 
He can, nevertheless, do just as well without corn, in spite of the fact that he 
‘prefers it at any time, just as grouse prefer oats to heather when they can get 
them, I have fed confined partridges in the spring entirely upon corn, and they 
have apparently done well; but they did not.lay eggs. I believe they eat a good 
many seeds of grasses, but this only applies to autumn ; they certainly eat many 
green things. Even young grouse, supposed vegetarians, when bred in captivity, 
have been observed to feed more upon insects than upon anything else ; young 
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partridges prefer insects too. In ‘* The Partr'dge” of the Fur and Feather Series 
there is a list of things thit it is supposed partridges eat. But no attempt is 
made to divide their habits at one season from another, and with the exceptioa 
of insects of all kinds (and I do not think they will eat all kinds), there aie no 
foods specified that are to be had in the spring. Besides, there is nothing 
definite about the information ; what we want is to know what kinds and what 
amounts of food have been found in the crops of the birds. I do not think it 
material to do this in the autumn—we can always feel the corn in the crops of 
shot game at that time of the year, and their food then is within common know- 
ledge ; but this work does not tell us anything about the spring except by 
doubtful inference. For instance, it says that when partridges live on the moor 
they live upon the same food as the grouse and black game, and that this is what 
makes their flesh more dark in cclour than that of their low-country relations. 
But the grouse and black game are not feeders in common, and, without good 
evidence, I cannot believe that the partridge ever fezds on the shoots of trees 
as do the black game, or upon heather as do the grouse. Another difficulty in 
accepting this theory is that, a'though grouse have dark flesh, black game have 
only the outer flesh dark, and the inner flesh of the breast far whiter than, at 
any time, is that of even a low-country partridge. It is difficult in view of that 
to believe that food is the reason of the colour of any bird’s flesh. 

I had, when a boy, a present of some pheasant-pens, and in my ignorance 
I attended to the birds in them myself, and [ imagine that the feedin: was 
about as wrong as it could be. However, the birds laid eggs, and it onl; 
appeared that there was something wrong when, from the o dinary coloured 
pheasants, I got about 20 per cent. of white young ones, which, by the way, all 
died very young—under a fortnight, I imagine it must have been. It seems 
impossi: le that there could have been any other reason for this than the feeding, 
and this circumstance throws a good deal of light on the reason why partridges’ 
eggs from pens are not satisfactory. Pheasants seem able to stand almost any 
kind of feeding, and will lay moderately in pens under bad treatment. Partridges 
lay much more seldom when penned up, and when they do so their eggs produce 
chicks 100 weakly to live. I cannot help th’nking that my experience with 


. the pheasants points to the wrong food as the only cause of partial failure 


with them, and that for partridges a similar failure is even more likely. 
They appear, nevertheless, to accept confinement in a much more resigned 
spirit than pheasants do; tame-bred birds especially, unlike pheasants, are as 
tame as, and not more easily frightened when at home than, dome:tic poultry. It 
is only when they get into strange country, and seem to get lost, that they 
become wilder than the wild-bred birds. I trust if any of the readers of CounTRY 
LiFE. have discovered what partridges do live upon in the spring they wil 
let ite be known, for I am convinced that we shall never place partridge 
preservation upon the same basis as that of pheasants—to be commanded by 
attention and care—until we know what they feed upon. ARGUS OLIVE. 


“FIRST BLOOD.” 


P there on the hill where the two coverts lie, separated by a single 
field of stubble, the night wind, swishing softly through the tops 
of the trees, bringing down a stray cone or a withered leaf, sings 
lullaby to the sleeping animals. The misanthropic owl who lives 
in the ivy-covered oak hoots now and again; a cock pheasant, 
conscious of danger, wakes up suddenly and crows twice , a long, 

lean form, disappointed of its prey, glides away from the foot of the tree. The 
moon, appearing suddenly from behind a be't of fleecy clouds, causes the thick 
dew to glisten, and shows up, for a moment only, the little town which lies 
asleep.in the valie-. 

A vixen, annoyed at the pheasant’s wakefulness, makes for the stubble- 
field on the crest of the hill to find her three cubs—-clean, healthy, well-grown 
cubs, with no sign of mange about them; children of one of the strong, grey 
foxes who live on the Clee Hill. Lying so close to the ground that she almost 
seems to be a part of it, she watches them rolling about like kittens in rough 
play until, tired and sleepy, they settle down around her. 

A thick cloud covers the moon again, and the wind, growing stronger, 
snaps a dead branch, whirling it to the ground. From the farther end of the 
covert comes the pattering sound which course grass makes when it brushes 
against hard leather and the rustling of dead leaves, Soon the foxes, lying 
motionless as if dead, can plainly hear the sound of footsteps. Nearer and 
nearer, until a figure, coming out from among the thick trees, stops underneath 
the rough hedge. 

The vixen gives a little snarl, ‘You will have to look after yourselves 
now,” she tells the cubs, without so much as moving an eyelid, ‘* but [ 
didn’t expect it quite so soon as this.” ‘* Expect what?” asks one of the 
cubs. ** Hounds,” replies the vixen, still without moving a muscle. ‘That 
thins stooping over our earth is an earth-stopper. They will be here in 
the morning, but I shall not.” ‘* And what are hounds?” asks another cub. 
‘*ITounds,” replies the vixen, ‘‘are to make sport for man by killing foxes. 
That is what we are preserved for. To run and run, until all our breath is 
gone, followed by great dogs with sharp teeth, and men in pink coats who 
cheer them on with strange no'ses. They nearly caught me twice last year; one 
beast almost bit my brush as I dived into the Cleethorpe drain.” The man who 
has been stooping under the hedge raises himself. He is thick-set, his face is 
weather-beaten and rough, and his hard, horny hands are scarred in various 
places. His coat is of rough cloth and green with age; leather gaiters cover 
his legs ; thick lumps of red clay, gathered in the valley, stick t» his heavy 
boo:s. Gathering up his tools, he prepares to go, ‘* If,” he says, addressing 
the covert in general, ‘‘the bloomers kin get in there, ler ’em.” Tnen, wiping 
his more or less honest brow with his sleeves, he repeats ‘‘ler em,” and in a 
few moments he has disappeared over the headland. For a short time the cubs 
lie still. The fear of the unknown has come upon them, They see, in 
imagination, red mouths, full of sharp, white teeth ; huge forms which pursue 
them to their death. 

The vixen is thé first to get up. The maternal instinct in a fox ceases, to a 
great extent, when the offspring become self-supporting. Without a caress, 
without a word of advice, without a word of warning, she leaves the cubs. 
Travelling with that long, easy stride which is so deceptive, she swings away 
into the valley, fords the sluggish Corve, and passes the thick covert of Oxenbold, 
never stopping until she rests under the shadow of the Titterstone.Uil. The 
cubs, deserted and terrified, try the earth, only to find it barred with: ones and 
clay. So, seeking a dry, warm gorse bush, they sleep. 

Svon—all too soon for one of the cubs, at any rate—the morning breaks, 
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bear'ng disaster and death on its wings. The cock pheasants, stirring early, 
crow in chorus ; the partridges in one pasture call to their friends in another field 
beyond ; the rabbits come out of their holes, waiting expectantly for the warm 
sun; the chattering blackbirds, with discordant note, seek for and dig up 
the elusive worm. The thick mist, rolling upwards from the valley, is 
dissipated in the higher air. Still the cubs sleep. In the hollow below a gleam 
of pink can be seen, and the white sterns of the hounds stand out against the 
dark green hedges. Yet there is time; yet there is time! 

Now the whip stands motionless at the far corner. The small field, 
dressed in neutral tints, are grouped together in the road. Only the old 
colonel, the owner of the covert, steals forward, by permission, to watch the 
green slope to the vale. Hi! Over! over! over! With a crash, which sends 
the heavy dew flying from the foliage, causing the screeching blackbirds to 
fly in dismay, and making the pheasants cower where they sit, the houn’ls 
are over the fence and in the covert, eager, thirsty for blood, pertinacious, 
impossible to evade. Steady! Ranter and Bluebell; ’ware riot, Wheatland, 
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produce of the far-famed Pollux, descended from Jason. The cubs are awake 
now, wide awake, trembling at their danger, bewildered, perplexed. Number 
one, the boldest of the trio, makes for the hedge, but the sight of the pink 
coat turns him back, until in desperation he faces the open, and so get 
away. The music has begun, fierce, deep-tongued, bell-like, speaking of death, 
The other two, separating, race round the covert. At every corner there is an 
enemy. The eager pack, dividing into two parts, are at their heels; the cover: 
rings with the sound of the chase ; occasionally the clear tenor of the huntsman’s 
voice, encouraging the young entry, rises above the music. Across the slip of 
stubble to the other covert ; but the hounds are too close—the fence is thick ; 
the hound racing in front of his companions plants his teeth in the cub’s back ; 
in another second it is over. Leave it, Ruthless! Leave it, Bountiful ! 

High in the air goes the headless carcase. Worry! worry! worry! 
Who—o-—o—p ! who—o—o—p! and once more, as the morning sun rises 
behind the hill, Who—o—o—p! The first blood of the season has been drawn, 
This day a cub has died, FRANCIS DoDsworTH. 


SIR WATKIN... WYNN’S KENNEL. 


T generally happens that 
to be famous for any 
particular breed of ani- 
mals one must have 
lived long, but Sir 

Herbert Lloyd Watkin Wil- 
liams- Wynn _ has_ not lived 
long, and he is, nevertheless, 
famous for his pointers no less 
than for his hounds. This, in 
part, he owes to the late Sir 
Watkin, his uncle, » whose 
hounds became famous under 
a celebrated huntsman, one 
who made many huntsmen 
during the time he was re- 
gulating the type and character- 
istics of the Wynnstay hounds. 
As long ago as 1871 or 1872, 
and perhaps before that, the 
late Sir Watkin ran his pointers 
at field trials, and they always 
exhibited those qualities of 
steady, good work which, when 
they did not win outright, 
almost certainly placed them 
somewhere near the top. This 
was so in the spring field 
trials, as well as at the grouse 
trials, held in 1872 on the Rhiwlas Moors, the property of Mr. 
R. J. Lloyd Price. The latter at one time had a celebrated 
kennel of pointers, based upon his purchase of the celebrated 
Drake from Mr. Garth, when that Q.C. was made agg gee 
of Calcutta and sent all his dogs to Tattersall for sale. On the 
other side he had Belle, a celebrated pointer bred by the late 
Lord Henry Bentinck. So that Bala and the neighbourhood 
has been celebrated for its pointers for thirty years at least. 
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THE PUPPY FIRST. “COUNTRY LIFE,” 
Sir Watkin succeeded his uncle at the age of twenty-five, in 
1885, and nine years afterwards took to hunting his own pointers 
at field trials—the only M.F.H. who has ever done so. His 
success with them was as immediate as might have been 
expected from a man who always keeps an eye upon hound 
work. Indeed, to succeed with any class of dogs it is necessary 
not only to be able to see everything that they do, but to be so 
farniliar with their characters as to know what they are going 
to do, even before they know 
themselves. It is only by that 
knowledge that the breaker is 
always exactly where he is 
wanted to check a fault or 
to assist a dog in a difficulty. 
These two qualities between 
them make up almost the sum 
total of what a breaker has to 
do, and the doing of them at 
the precise moment makes all 
the difference between clever 
and clumsy handling of dogs. 
On moors such as Sit 
Watkin has round Bala there 
is no excuse for bad work, for 
although grouse will not lie 
late in the season, the spring 
and July afford the best possible 
means of breaking dogs and 
teaching them to use their 
brains as well as their noses. 
Sir Watkin’s shooting-box, 
Glan-Llyn, lies on the north 
side and at the head of Bala 
Lake, and at the back of it are 
the grouse moors; but there 
are moors on the other side 
also, and these are reached 
either by boat or steam launch 
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being a short journey and the 
latter a very long one, so that 
it is nothing at all unusual to 
see the dogs aboard, as they 
are illustrated in Crossinc 
THE Lake. In another illus- 
tration, which has been en- 
titled THe STRENGTH OF THE 
KENNEL, are represented nine 
field trial winners, namely, 
Dex, Shot, Spin, Ruth, Rill, 
Rob, Seth, Rap, and Dab, all 
having the official o’ Gymru 
after their kennel names. Sir 
Watkin’s kennel has a good 
deal more than a personal or 
a local interest, as, since he 
began running dogs at field 
trials himself, six years ago, 
he has been in the habit of 
breeding a couple of litters a 
year, and also of drafting about 
three or four brace of second 
season dogs for sale. As it is 
very well known that no un- 
broken or useless dog could 
arrive at this age in his kennel, 
it is always with a good deal 
of safety that a purchase is 
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made from it, whether by auction or by private treaty. The fact 
that Sir Watkin prefers to sell second season dogs to broken 
puppies, and that he prefers to hunt them himself, shows how 


fond he is of 
seeing young 
dogs develop 
their natural 
instincts. The 
prevailing cha- 
racteristics of 
Sir Watkin’s 
pointers, and 
where they most 
differ from the 
majority of dog 
show as well as 
field trial 
pointers, are, first, 
in their lightness 
of build and wiry 
look ; second, in 
their rat sterns, 
for the majority 
of pointers are 
especially coarse 
and hound - like 
in this respect ;- 
third, in the 
black and white 
colour of the majority. 
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The latter appears to be the greatest 


distinction, and of the greatest value only because the black 
and white breed has nearly died out, and those who possess it 
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can safely select crosses from all the others in the country, 
whereas those who do not are in danger of going too far in the 


direction of in-breeding and constitutional decline. 
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An illustra- 
tion of what is 
referred to can 
be seen in the 
picture THE 
Puppy First, in 
which Dex, the 
latest field trial 
product of the 
kennel, if not 
pointing, as he 
usuaily does, 
standing, is, 
nevertbeless, 
showing off his 
thorough-bred 
points to advan- 
tage, especially 
his long narrow 
neck, deep chest, 
his wiry ap- 
pearance, and 
his rat-like stern. 
Spin, who is 
supposed to be 
backing him in 
the same picture, 


is really dropped to hand, and therefore does not show her points 
as she did at Chatsworth, when she deserved a better position in 


the Brace Stakes. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE KENNEL. 
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In TEACHING THE YouNG [DEa, this pointer 


Dex is again seen on the point, 
and this time standing, so that 
it is possible for the critics to 
pass judgment almost as well 
as if they had the dog before 
them, and it is. probable, 
although the dog show people 
like more beef, that even they 
will admit they are looking 
over an animal pretty hard to 
beat as a thorough-bred racing 
pointer, as good after a couple 
of hours’ work as_ before it. 
Having seen all the pointers 
out this year, the writer of this 
appreciation may say for him- 
self that he has seen nothing 
within a street of this dog 
when judged for appearance 
and probable effect on the race 
of pointers. Be it remembered 
that’ he is here photographed 
about rolb. lighter than he 
would be at a dog show. That 
excellent dog show judge, the 
Rev. Wy Serjeantson, ex- 
pressed himself of very much 
the same opinion to the writer, 
but whether his mental eye 
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was then fixed on dog show or field 
trial types is not known. They do not 
always quite agree, although, perhaps, 
they should. If they ever do agree 
again it will be by means of such dogs 
as this puppy Dex o’ Gymru and what 
they do at the stud. To be honest 
and expose the whole hand, Dex has 
not as good a nose as have some of Sir 
Watkin’s dogs—as Ruth, for instance. If 
he had possessed any superiority in this 
respect nothing would have stood a ~ 
chance with him amongst the pointers ; 
but nose is just one of those qualities 
that in dog breeding is as likely to be 
inherited from grandparents as from 
parents—perhaps it is the only quality 
that is. ‘ Nose” is not so much the 
power of smelling from afar as the just 
balance of the nerves, and the writer 
could, if he would, name the most 
extraordinary field trial winner that 
perhaps ever ran, whose sire and dam 
were both unbroken and whose grandam 
and great-grandam in the female 
line were both unbroken and gun-shy. 
That was thirty years ago. Yet that 
did not prevent them founding a long line of field trial winners, 
as fine workers to the gun as were ever seen. The following are 
the performances and the breeding of Sir Watkin Wynn's field 
trial lot: 

Rob o’ Gymru, now nine years old, by Banjo o’ Gymru out 
of Duchess, is a black and white pointer, which, in 1894, divided 
third with Jessie Wind ’Em in the All-Aged Stakes at the Pointer 
and Setter Society’s field trials on grouse at Bala, and in the 
following year, at the equivalent event, he won, with his half-sister 
Bess, the Brace Stakes. This success the two of them repeated 
in 1896, and Rob was tuen also placed third in the All-Aged 
Stakes. Don o’ Gymru is eight years old, and liver and white, 
by Ightfield Dick out of Doxey. He was fourth in the above 
society’s Bala field trials in 1896. Rap o’ Gymru is a whole 
black pointer, five years old, shown alone in the photo- 
graph. » He won fourth place as a puppy in 1896 on grouse at 
Bala, and had a certificate of merit in 1897 at the Derwent field 
trials on grouse. Rill o’ Gymru is also five years old, and 
lemon and white, by Live Coal out of Rose. In 1896 at Bala, on 
grouse, in the above-named society’s field trials, she was second 
in the Puppy Stakes, and in the following year, at their Derwent 
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trials, was third, with her sister Ruth, in the Brace Stakes, 
She also had a certificate of merit in the All-Aged Stakes, 
Ruth o’ Gymru, litter sister of Rill, is also lemon and 
white, and her nose has enabled her to win in five consecutive 
years. For instance, she began in 1896, as above stated, by 
getting third, with her like coloured sister, in the Brace Stakes 
at Bala, in the named society’s grouse trials. Next year 
again, running as a brace with Rill, she occupied the same 
position, third. In 1898 she got equal third with Ben of Newark 
in the All-Aged Stakes at Bala. In 1899 she was again third in 
the same society’s trials at Douglas, and was at the same time 
second with Dab o’ Gymru in the Brace Stakes, and won the 
Arkwright trophy. This year she was second to the setter 
Ightfield Gaby, and took premier pointer honours at the Inter- 
national Kennel Club’s trials at Bala. Din o’ Gymru is four 
years old, and is black and white, by Rob o’ Gymru out of Dot. 
She was third in 1897 at the Irish Setter Club’s field trials. 
Dab o’ Gymru is three years old, a liver and white, by Rap o’ 
Gymru out of Dip. As previously mentioned, she helped Ruth to 
carry off second in the Brace Stakes at Douglas. Shot 0’ 
Gymru is two years old, liver and white, by Don o’ Gymru out of 
Sue o’ Gymru. He was fifth in the 
All-Aged Stakes at Chatsworth in 
July of this year. Spin o’ Gymru 
is also a two year old pointer, but 
black and white. In 1899 _ she 
was second in the Puppy Stakes 
at the Pointer and Setter Society’s 
Douglas field trials, and in 1900 won 
fourth with Seth in the Brace Stakes 
at Chatsworth. Seth o’ Gymru is a 
liver and white litter brother to Spin, 
and divided the honours above-men- 
tioned with her. It will be seen that 
Sir Watkin has not added to his 
winnings at the spring field trials, 
and that consequently the list is much 
shorter than it might have been had 
the dogs been sent to them; for, asa 
rule, there are four of them and only one 
autumn field trial on grouse, although 
this year there were two, besides a 
fiasco in Ireland, at which it took two 
hours to find a grouse. Honest BLAck 
Staves and A Dip In THE LAKE 
serve to show the sort of retriever 
that is appreciated at Glan-Llyn. 
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THE SPY-CATCHER IN, FRANCE... 


AM writing these things as an example and a warning in 
these days when men and women have a bent to run 
about with camera and sketching materials, immortalising 
much that is worthy and much more that is unworthy of so 
high an honour. It all happened in the country of the 

Basques, in that beautiful and romantic country where Pierre 
Loti’s Ramuntcho, great player of the Petorta, lived and died, not 
far from that Bidassoa river where Pierre Loti himself lay in 
his gunboat and studied the ways of the country. That is the 


profession, primarily—profession of naval officer—of this Pierre 
Loti, who is known to us very differently, as a sympathetic 
student of humanity, from Madame Chrysanthéme to the 
Pecheurs d’Islande, taking his Basque type of Ramuntcho on 
the way. Pierre Loti’s gunboat lay, and lies still, though he 
has been moved by the exigencies of the service to other studies, 
on the French side at Hendaye, just below the railway bridge by 
which the train du Midi takes people over to Fontarabia on the 
Spanish side, and thence down to Madrid or to Seville for Holy 
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Week. I was not anywhere in sight of this guardian gunboat, 
nor where I could catch a gleam even of the silver Bidassoa 
between the mountains, but at no great distance from the river. 
In its sinuous track it is likely that it came within three miles of 
me or so at its nearest point; and I am careful to mention this 
because the Bidassoa is the frontier, and the question of the 
frontier became of some importance to me later on. Earlier in 
the day I had been over to the river’s bank, with rod and line, 
endeavouring to catch some of the good trout I had seen lying 
in its clear green depthsas I stood on a big rock over-shadowing 
them. ._My guide at that time (a douanier, so that I deemed 
myself in the best of hands) had laughed to scorn my efforts and 
my simulacrum, in feathers, of the fly on the water. But I had 
caught one, a good fish, to humiliate him, and then to humiliate 
myself had failed to catch another, so I relinquished the fishing. 
But there is no greater delight in the world for the man who is 
an angler at his heart than a day among these lovely Pyrenean 
streams, with the solemn mountains 
overhead and the river going down 
translucently over its rocky bed or 
tumultuously foaming between its high 
banks—the kind of scene that makes 
you cast about for sounding adjectives 
and adverbs in a vain effort to express 
it all verbally. Even when the glacier 
water is not coming down and freezing 
out of the fish all disposition to rise 
there is a peculiar emerald green hue 
about these rivers’ depths that at home 
we do not have. 

Thereafter, leaving the river, I 
took déjetiner at a little auberge—delight- 
fully light omelet, trout grilé, and a 
foulet vétt, one could not ask for better, 
with some of the petits graves of the 
country to wash it down. Then walk- 
ing a mile or so along the road I found 
a likely sketch, and settled myself down 
beneath an immense white umbrella, 
to caricature Nature with my paint 
brush. Nature did not mind. She 
was kind, though hot, and there were ~ 
some insects. Once or twice a native 
startled me by his silent approach on 
the rope-soled espadrilles of the country 
—espadrilles for summer wear, with the same thrust into big sabots 
of wood for winter. This is the footgear of the country for men 
and women alike. For headgear there is the inevitable bevet for 
the men, and for the women their own hair, ungeared. 

And then, presently, there was no end of a clatter, a 
hammering of martial hoofs. This was no affair of a conveyance of 
the country, of the SLow-FooTED OXeEN in their waggons, guided 
by a man, bearing a goaded stick indeed, but using it rather as 
an indication to the patient beasts, laying it on their yokes or 
their great heads, to point out to them the way they should go, 
than as a means of castigation. The Basques are A KINDLY 
Propie. Clattering up there came a brigadier and his orderly. 
I took little notice. They did me the honour to stop before my 
white umbrella, regarding me and my arrangements curiously. | 
recognised nothing unfriendly in their attention. Presently the 
brigadier asked what I was doing. But you must see, I said, I 
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am making a sketch. Asketch—of what? Bit of the mountain, 
of the Basque house—just what you see here. It is not so, he 
said; you are sketching the mountains, the passes, the frontier. 
_ _ Then it became evident at once. This inspired idiot, this 
jack-in-office of a French brigadier, imagined, or affected to 
imagine, that I was sketching his blessed frontier for military 
purposes, that I was a spy, and it began to look rather boring, 
because, though I had no doubt of being able to prove my 
innocence, I did not want to have to walk five miles at the stirrup- 
leather of my friend the brigadier, to the town whither, he began 
to hint, I should have to accompany him. This was a matter to 
be looked fairly in the face. The brigadier was mounted, he 
was armed, so was his orderly, I was unmounted and unarmed. 
Obviously extreme politeness was the only measure. I assured 
the brigadier of my esteem for him, and invited him to look at 
my sketch. He was a man of little blandishment. I flattered 
myself that the sketch was not ill-planned, nor ill-executed, so 
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far as I had taken it. It showed a glimpse of a very typical 
Basque house, long, low, with roof extending over dwelling-place 
for the masters and for the domestic animals alike, roof sloping 
away far further on the one side than on the other. This 
mansion stood on the valley side that gave a glimpse of a pass 
between snow-capped mountains far away. In the foreground 
was a fence that I had not yet washed in; the two rails were as 
yet left blank. 

The inspired idiot in uniform fixed his attentiou glaringly on 
these two blank spaces. What arethese, he asked? I urbanely 
explained that they were spaces for the fence-rail. He shook his 
head, and I verily believe he thought that when I got safe home to 
la pevfide Albion 1 should put in two cannons here, and forward 
the whole to my sacvé Government as a means for the destruction 
of la belle France. That is, at all events, what the fellow affected 
to believe. Then I pointed out to him that if I were a spy, as he 
supposed, secretly engaged in sketching the 
frontier, I should scarcely select such a subtle 
form of concealment as an immense white 
umbrella set up in the glaring sunshine on a 
great road. That was a view of the case that 
struck me as very reasonable, but it did not suit 
him to see it in the same light. He did not 
argue against it, but he shook his head. 

Now, how it was intended that that inter- 
view should finish, will never be known; for 
when we were at that point, it suddenly occurred 
to me that I had in my pocket-book a special 
permit to sketch in the Basses Pyrénées. I 
had forgotten it, for I had carried it so long 
and found no us2 for it, that I had come to 
deem it, as I had deemed it from the first, a 
matter of form. ‘Therefore, recollecting this, I 
drew it forth and brandished it in the face of 
the angry brigadier. But, said he, how am I to 
know the permit is for Monsieur? This, too, 
was provided for, for (again as a matter of 
form) I had my papers of identification. 

, And so the affair ended, except that the 
biigadier, the voleur, insisted on depriving me 
of my sketch, which now probably hangs in 
his saloon, with the two cannons filled in 
according to his fancy, as a trophy of his 
valour, captured from the traitorous English— 
so ended, at least, for the time being. But 
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some time afterwards a friend of mine took déjefiney with the 
commandant of the chief military centre of that district. He 
happened to mention my name. Oh, said the commandant, but 
he is not English—he is a German, a German spy; with forged 
papers he pretends to be an Englishman. And, for all my friend 
could say, the commandant remained courteously incredulous 
about my nationality. 

That is all. The confounded brigadier had no doubt given 
some such account of me in order to advertise his own zeal and 
cleverness, and the authorities had seen fit to believe him. But 
it is a story that is worth while telling, because everybody goes 
about sketching and kodaking in these days, and it is as well to 
realise the risks they run from the zeal, whether honest or 
dishonest, of the jacks-in-office. The risk of spending a day or 
two ina French cell is quite real and quite unpleasant if you 
sketch or photograph the neighbourhood of a fort or a frontier. 
No doubt I had been detected with my mushroom-like umbrella 
from one of those look-out places in the mourtains where 
douaniers watch for contrebandistes with their telescopes, my 
suspicious appearance had been signalled to the brigadier, and 
he had descended on me in all the terror of his majesty. 


SCOTTISH FARMING IN, ESSEX. 


FEW years ago, when 
agricultural depres- 
sion was at its worst, 
and Essex seemed 
to be in imminent 

danger of going altogether out 
of cultivation, attention was 
directed to the fact that certain 


Scotch farmers had migrated 
to the county, and if not 


exactly making fortunes out of 
the land, were at least able to 
procure a livelihood from it. 
Two reasons were frequently 
advanced for this. One was 
that these tenants spent so 
little, lived so hard, and forced 
the members of their household 
to do so much work, that by 
sheer economy they managed 
to exist, but in a style that was 
scarcely possible for English- 
men. The cther was that they 
laid out nothing, but exhausted 
the land by applying nitrates 
and other stimulants, and then 
lived by selling the hay, leav- 
ing the holding when they had 
reduced its productive capacity 
toa point so low that no margin 
was left. On the other hand, it 
was known that there were 
others who did not resort to 
these practices, but relied solely on skill and intelligence for their 
return. To this last class belongs Mr. Primrose McConneil, 
and it cannot fail to interest many to know by what means 
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THE FA RMHOUSE. Copyright 
he has managed to weather a storm in which so many native 
farmers have been overwhelmed. 

He and his father came to Ongar Park Hall in 1883, so that 
he has lived through the very 
blackest times for Essex. The 
farm was a very unpromising 
one from an ordinary point of 
view. It consists of 645 acres 
of poor clay, that had been 
excellent bean and wheat land 
iu better days, but a larger 
part of which had practically 
been allowed to drop out of 
cultivation after the great fall 
in prices that began in 1879. 

Mr. McConnell’s previous 
history, as far as it relates to 
agriculture, was such as to 
prepare him for grappling with 
a difficult situation. The son 
of an Ayrshire farmer, he had 
been brought up in contact 
with the land, and to this 
natural advantage was added 
the benefit of a_ specially 
agricultural education at Ayr 
Academy and the University 
of Edinburgh, where he won 
theHighland Society’s first prize 
for the best general knowledge 
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of agriculture in the University class. After leaving Edinburgh 
he became assistant to Mr. Cameron, of Lymm, in Cheshire, 
where he gained an insight into estate management. He left to 
become Professor of Agriculture in the Glasgow Veterinary 
College. He was one of the first to graduate in Edinburgh 
when the degree of B.Sc. was initiated in the Department of 
Agriculture. Besides having been a lecturer and professor 
he has been an assiduous 

writer, and his ‘* Notebook on % 
Agriculture ”’ has gone through . 
several editions, and is used 
as a school and college text- 
book. 

Evidently this was not the 
sort of man to go in for a too 
lavish use of nitrates, and as 
his children are all young and 
at school, he could not if he 
wished get the farm work done 
by members of his household. 
On the contrary, the labour is 
all hired at the rate of wages 
paid on the best of the Essex 
farms. 

There is no secret in farm- 
ing that accounts for the suc- 
cess of one man and the failure 
of another; the result in the 
end depends on industry and 
intelligence. At first when 
Mr. McConnell and his father 
came to Essex they deter- 
mined to follow the rotation 
they had been accustomed to, 
and the grass was ploughed up 
every few years ; but experience 
has demonstrated that there 
is sense in the local custom, and 
Mr. McConnell — his father 
isnow dead—has returnedtoit. % Aed, Uishaw, N.B. 

Lighter land on the top of the 

hill to the extent of about 120 acres is reserved for arable cultiva- 
tion and the rest is laid down to permanent pasture. The reason for 
this is that in Essex after grass land is broken up the first crop 
is almost invariably destroyed by drought and wire-worm. In 
the moister climate of Scotland there is, practically speaking, no 
drought and no wire-worm, so that there one could adopt a 
system that will not do here. But the methods in use will 
become more apparent as we go through the photographs, 
beginning with THE FarMHOUSE. 

It is a modern structure built on the site of an older one, 
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parts of which still remain. A more pretentious dwelling must 
once have stood there, since portions of a moat still remain. 
Local tradition asserts that Queen Elizabeth once had a hunting 
lodge here, but that has been said of a great many Essex farm- 
houses. The farm buildings adjoin the house, and a few steps take 
us to THE Cowsuep. As the old one was burnt down a few years 
4g0, the opportunity was afforded of having one built according 
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to the latest modern ideas. Mr. McConnell himself drew out 
the plans. There is accommodation for over eighty cows, and 
699 cubic feet of space for each. The ventilation is good, and 
the water supply abundant, Mr. McConnell having laid pipes 
to a large pond on the farm, as well as taking advantage of the 
local supply. He has given special attention to the cow-stalls, 
and those particularly interested in the subject may be referred to 
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his article on it in the Journal of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association 
for June, 1899. Wecan here only note its leading characteristics ; 
1. The cow-stalls are graduated in size, z.e., the kerb or edge of the bed is 
8:t. from the front wall or partition at one end of each row of cows, 
and 7ft. at the other. The width of the stall trom centre to cen:re 
of the heel-posts of the partition is from 6ft. to 7/ft. 
2. The gutter or grip is wider and deeper than usual in England, viz., 
2ft. wide and 7in. deep—dimensions followed by leading West of 
Scotland dairymen, and approximating to what may be seen in 
Hol'and. 
3. Portland concrete cement is the material used for the floor, etc. 

: 4. The cows are headed to the wall— 
there is no feeding passage in 
front. On this point some 
difference of opinion exists, but 
Mr. McConnell has very care- 
fully considered it. 

5. The manger or feeding trough is on 
the ground. He will not have it 
raised, because if a cow stands 
forward to feed, her droppings 
fall on the bed instead of into 
the grip.. The material used in 
making is glazed fire-clay. The 
troughs are set one to each cow 
close up to the wall, and the 
corners and spaces between 
filled up with cement and 
sloped off, so that there are 
no places where the food can 
lodge and decay and smell. 

6. There is no rack for fodder, which 
is laid in the middle space of 
the mangers between two cows. 

7. They are double stalls separated 
from each other by a timber 
partition or travis. 

8. The watering is done by a gal- 
vanised sheet-iron rhone (eaves- 
gutter) 6in. wide, fastened along 
the wall in front of the animals 
and set level. The water is 
turned in at one end, and it is 
allowed to fill up within an 
inch of the rim before it over- 

Copyright flows at the other, 

The system of feeding is as 
follows: No roots, no brewers’ grains, and no forage are given, 
but each cow on an average receives daily, winter and summer, 
6lb. of mixed meal and 2lb. of cotton cake, in winter given as 
a warm mash, and in summer mixed with cold water only and 
made into a kind of soup. 

Considering that he is an Ayrshire man, it is no wonder that 

Mr. McConnell likes the Ayrshire cow, and he is high authority 
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on the breed. His experience is, nowever, 
that the most profitable animal, where a large 
supply of milk for town sale is the main con- 
sideration, is a cross between the Ayrshire and 
the shorthorn. Hitherto, therefore, he has run 
a shorthorn bull with his Ayrshire cows, but 
during the present season he has experimentally 
tried a DutcH BuLt, whose portrait we give. 
The Dutch cattle are famous for the immense 
quantity of milk they give, but it is of poor 
quality. He has hopes of obtaining both 
quality and quantity by crossing Ayrshire and 
Dutch. 

The six Ayrsnires shown in the illustra- 
tion are such cows as find favour in their native 
county, well-bred and true to type, but not 
pedigree. We give their milk record, an excel- 
lent one, for a year (1898-99) : 


Number of Cow. Pounds of Milk. Age. 
170. a 7,084 — ose 
08... i 8,050 fo ing oO 
| ype — 7,568 ae x SE 
35 + een 8,771 i eae eae 
BER ocx a 7,931 at Senne 
ROR. 323 a 9,730 we ie 7 


Their total yield, as will be seen, was 49,434lb., 
or an average of 8,239lb., which, if we take 
10°2lb. as equal to a gallon, is 807 imperial 
gallons per annum. The average of the whole 


herd of seventy-eight milking cows was last year C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


653 gallons, and in the year before 711 gallons. 

In the arable work of the farm the most remarkable feature 
is the up-to-date character of the machinery. The scarcity of 
labour and the race for cheapness consequent upon the enormous 
competition compel all farmers to study this question, but a bent 
towards mechanical engineering has led Mr. McConnell to give 
special attention to this branch of husbandry. He was the first 
to introduce the gigantic SweEP Rake shown in the photograph, 
and the improvements he effected in its construction had a great 
share in popularising it. A fault of most American machinery is 
that it is too light for this country, and was originally meant for 
use in a sunnier land than ours, where the ripe crops are drier and 
more easily handled. At first the implement was something of a 
failure, and looking into the cause Mr. McConnell found that the 
spars were too short and too blunt in the points. He therefore had 
new spars made 2ft. longer (1oft. instead of 8ft.) and put sharper 
points on them. The result is that the sweep now works as well as 
could be desired, and effects a great saving both in time and labour. 

The other machine, THe Acme STACKER, is more of a novelty, 
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though it really is the complement of the sweep. It has long 
been a difficulty to get hay on to the stack without a great deal 
of that burdensome labour which is strongly objected to by the 
farm servant of to-day. Even with the web-elevator the hay 
has to be raised into the hopper before it can be run up, and the 
horse-fork, though it may do under some circumstances, is: not 
very suitable to lifting hay that has been brought in with a 
sweep, and therefore lies rather loosely. But the Acme stacker, 
as far as it has been tested, bids fair to surmount the difficulty. 
The idea of it is not a very complicated one. In front there is a 
long row of teeth which receive the load of hay, the spars of the 
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sweep locking with the spars of the stacker. Dy mechanical power, 
generated by a horse and a pulley, the entire load is raised and 
tilted on to the stack, all the attendance needed being given by 
one man anda boy. Before being fit for the heavy work of an 
English farm, however, it had to be taken to bits and strengthened 
with heavier spars and supports. Moreover, they do not seem 
to build their haystacks quite so high in America as we do in 
this country, 25ft. being the furthest range. Some changes will 
be required before the top of an English haystack can be built 
with the aid of the Acme. 

It remains to be said that Mr. McConnell’s labourers, 
thanks to his kindly and tactful management, have not, as has 
elsewhere been the case, shown any hostility to the introduction 
of machinery. One reason, no doubt, is that he has never made 
it an excuse for getting rid of a man, though it has enabled him 
to do without replacing such as have died or gone away of their 
own accord. Such difficulty as he has met with in procuring 
hands has been in connection with the dairy. Men do not 
like the early hours and con- 
finement on Sundays __ inci- 
dental to the work of milking. 
But for the fact that he has 
retained the servants originally 
brought from Scotland, the 
inconvenience might have been 
greater than it actually is. 
The briskness of the building 
trade appears during the last 
twelve months to have attracted 
a great many farm servants 
from the home counties, and 
some farmers are in very great 
straits indeed for milkers and 
harvesters. 


. . GARDEN. 


Notes UPON ROSES—TEA-SCENTED 
ROSEs. 


S the time for Rose planting 
draws near, we think it 
will interest readers to 
have general notes atout 
this, the most important 
and beautiful of garden 

flowers. The tea-scented kinds in 
particular have grown greatly in popularity of late years, and recently many 
distinct and delightful varieties have been raised. The range of colcuring is 
great; the flowers are creamy white, pure while, golden yellow, - buf 
apricot, pink, and innumerable shades, the majority being delicately scented, 
A well-drained soil suits them best, and a very suntiy aspect, although they will 
grow, and grow well, in a north border, and bloom later. The finest flowers 
are produced upon standard or tree Roses, but they are more difficult to manage. 
Most of the glorious decorative kinds may be grown as bushes budded upon the 
seedling Briar, or struck from cuttings. Tea Roses rarely cease flowering from 
May to November. The plants should be kept growing by hoeing and watering 
freely, and one can always cut a bunch of these charming Roses. They are 
excellent for forcing Roses, providing lovely Lutton-hole flowers as well as long: 
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stemmed blooms for table or vases. Protect the bushes in winter by earthing 
up the base with burnt earth or ordinary mould. Then put some fern from the 
woods among the branches and they will be secure for the winter. Begin 
to cover up in November, and keep soil to the base until April, but the fern 
should be removed now and then during mild intervals. If flowers of -high 
quality are desired, prune hard each year (in April), but if profusion, then merely 
remove unripe ends of growths and keep the centre open. 


CLIMBING RosEs, 

Climbinz Roses succeed best when they can receive plenty of heat and 
moisture, after flowering the first time, to perfect new wood for. next season. 
The old wood is partially cut away when the flowers are gathered, and by 
giving heat and moisture fine new rods are produced, which should be well 
ripened. Climb'ng Roses also succeed well if the long growths produced the 
previous summer are bent down on to a framework of wire or wood, about tft. 
from the side benches. A flower bud with, of course, a short stem, will start 
from nearly every one of the eyes. After flowering, cut the shoots back hard to 
promote fine long rods early in the year. This is only possible where artificial 
heat is available, Unless that is so it is better to leave the growths unpruned, 
and thin them when they become crowded or too old, merely shortening the 
laterals to one or two eyes. 


MARECHAL Niet Rose UNDER GLass. 

This glorious Rose deserves a house to itself, but this is seldom possible. 
It must be grown with a variety of greenhouse plants. The three points 
essential to success are: A good border; a healthy plant, well rooted and 
young ; good annual growths thoroughly hardened. We will briefly consider 
how these points can be secured. 

A good bord-r should be made inside the house. Prepare it as if fora 
Grape Vine. Remove the old soil to a depth of 3ft., put about gin. of drainage 
in the bottom, consisting of clinkers, large stones, 
or broken bricks. Then fill up with a com- 
post of three parts fibrous loam, one part cow 
manure, and a 6in. pot of bone meal to 
each wheelbarrow load of soil. When the loam 
is obtained fresh from a meadow, put the 
turfy portion with the grass side downwards. 
This work should be done some five or six weeks 
before planting-tim+, which is, for preference, in 
October. 

A healthy plant.—The test style to grow 
Maréchal Niel is upon a hedge Briar, known as a 
half-standard, The Briar may either be planted 
first and budded a‘terwards, or a plant procured 
already budded. When the latter, see that it 
has an abundance of fibrous roots, When this is 
the style selected, prune its growths back within 
an inch or two from where it has _ been 
budded. This can be done about January or 
February. Do not give too much heat at first. © 
The slower the new growths break the better, 
and as they grow train them horizontally. The 
plant if planted on one side, near the centre one 
growth could be trained to the right and one to 
the left. These would probably reach further 
than the ends ; if sodo not prevent them. Pinch 
out the points in September to help the shoots to 
ripen, These two arms provide, as it were, the 
limbs fcr the base of future shoots. The followiag 
spring retain the growths of the same length as 
the house is, then, as the new shoots break out, 
the best are led up the roof and tied to the 
wires. More shoots break out than are wanted. 
The best only are retained, and as far as possible 
at even distances apart, say about 1ft. Suppose 
the roots work freely, these shoots will go up the 
roof on one side and down the other. They must 
be stopped in autumn, but not too early, or they 
will break out into growth again. The object is 
to get them thoroughly hard, for it is upon these that the flowers appear, and 
if they are good, strong, hard growths some noble blossoms will result. 

Now comes the question of the rods for future requirements. After 
flowering cut the canes right back to the two main arms, and again the latter 
send out new shoots, which will require thinning, as before. After flowering 
maintain a good heat and freely syringe the plants before eight o’clock in the 
morning and after four o’clock in the afternoon. The border must not be 
neglected, but usually one or two good waterings suffice with an occasional 
dose of liquid manure. Before doing so prod the soil with a fork. This, then, 
is the best plan of growing Maréchal Niel Roses. 

But they may also be grown in a cold house. Here again we advise half- 
standard plants, but they must not be pruned back so hard, as artificial heat is 
not available. Keep the growths well spread out, and weak wood thinned out. 
Remove uld shoots now and then, and retain as much new wood as possible. 

Amateurs would find this Rose profitable to grow, especially if retarded so 
that it flowered about the end of May and early June, when Roses are scarce. 
This can be done by pruning late and keeping air in the house night and 
day. We have seen the door made in tio sections so that the lower half 
is kept always open, thus allowing a current of air to enter without a draught 
being caused. 


PREPARING A BORDER FOR RosEs UNDER GLAss. 

Allusion has been already madz to this work. When it is decided to plant 
out all Roses (and we strongly advise this), prepare the border in the same 
way, even for dwarf growers. Roses glory in good loam, but they detest 
Stagnation, hence the need for drainage, either natural or artificial. An 
mMvestment in two or three cartloads of loam will well repay the grower of 
indoor Roses. : 

Roses IN SMALL GREENHOUSE. 

{n a small structure where other plants are grown, Roses should be in pots 
or tubs. If there are no cold draughts the hardier section can be cultivated. 
Such plants as have been grown for twelve months outdoors in pots are the best 
for the beginner. The pots are full of roots, which is the main secret of 
Success, Supposing the beginner wishes to grow a few pot Roses, let him 
¢ither purchase established plants in 6in. or 8in. pots, or bushes in October, 
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and pot them up himself. Prepare some compost in September, and this should 
consist of three parts loam, one part well-rotted manure, preferably from the 
cowyard, not fresh, but one year old; then add a little Ichthemic Guano, at the 
rate of a 6in. pot full to a wheelbarrow load of soil. Mix all well together, and 
let it lie in a rain-proof open shed until required. When plants are received ir 
October, cut off all foliage, trim back the growths to 1}ft. to 2ft., shorten the 
roots a little, smooth off jagged ends, and they are ready for potting. Keep them 
in the shade until potted. Prepare some 8in. pots by washing them clean inside 
and cut, and place about r4in. of drainage in the bottom and a little well-rotted 
manure on the crocks. Take the plant in the left hand, carefullyarrange the rootsto 
prevent cramping, and with a wooden trowel place some of the compost among the 
roots. Ram the soil firmly with a potting stick about the roots, then put in some 
more soil, give another ramming, and the operation is complete when the soil 
reaches the rim of the pot. Keep the tops well syringed, but do not water at the 
root for a day or two, and then only give one good watering. Plunge the plants in 
some ashes outdoors, unless a cold pit is available, when it is better they should 
be kept in these with the lights off, unless frost or heavy rains intervene. Prune 
the plants in February, cutting them back to gin. or 5in. from the top of the pot. 
Keep lights off on mild days, but put them on every night; do not let the soil 
get quite dry and do not over-water. As new growths appear keep the plants 
well apart, and fumigate with tobacco sheets when green fly is seen. It is not 
necessary to keep the plants in pits, but it is advisable, as then one is able to 
prune earlier without danger of new shoots being injured. Simple pits may be 
made with turf walls, and any handy man can make a light, or the parts can be 
purchased and nailed together. By May there will be fine Roses on these plants. 
Plunge outdoors in full sun for the summer, and in autumn they may be intro- 
duced to the greenhouse. Pits with a southern aspect will grow Roses quite as 
well as a greenhouse, in fact they would be better if it is necessary to have other 
plants too, Give a top dressing the first year, not repotting. This is 
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accomplished by scraping away abou: an inch of the surface soil, scattering a 
tablespoonful of Ichthemic Guano on the soil, and rep'acing the soil removed 
with some fresh loam. Ifit is desired te grow a MarécHal Niel or other climbing 
Rose on the wall or roof of the greenhouse, either plant it in a large pot or 
tub, unless a small border.can be prepared for it as advised under the heading 
of ‘* Maréchal Niel Rose Under Glass.” If in pot or tub, give plenty of drainage, 
ard raise it upon two or three Lricks so that the water can pass away freely 
and air also enter the soil. 

Climbing plants known as ‘‘ extra sized” in 8in, pots are the best to secure. 
For very small houses it would pay the grower to renew the plants annually, for 
the nurseryman has better facilities for growing this class of Rose correctly. When 
purchased no pruning is necessary, save the extreme ends of the growths, for the’ 
latter should be well ripened and be in condition to produce a number of fine 
flowers the following spring. Unless these climbing Roses, especially Maréchal 
Niel, can be made to yield new and strong annual growths they soon deteriorate, 
hence the advice to purchase annually, for they can be secured for two or three 
shillings, and the flowers they yield would realise more than this at wholesale 
prices. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED.—Bulbs and Tubers: Mr. Amos Perry, Winchniore 
Hill, N. Bulbs, Herbaceous Plants, etc. Mr. John Russell, Kew Road, Richmond, 
Surrey. Flower Roots, etc. : W. Smith and Sons, Exchange Seed Warehouse, 
Aberdeen. Dutch and Cape Bulbs, Plants, Seeds, etc. : Oakenhead and Co., 
St. Patrick Street, Cork. Bulbs and Flower Roots: Fisher, Son, and Sibray, 
Limited, Royal Nurseries, Handsworth, Sheffield. American Seeds: Pinehurst 
Nurseries, Pinehurst, N.C., U.S.A. Dutch and other Flower Roots, Hardy 
Plants, etc.: George Cooling and Sons, Bath. Flower Roots: Dickson 
and Co., 1, Waterluo Place, Edinburgh. Fruit Trees, Roses, and Shrubs - 
T. Rivers and Sons, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. Seeds: Jacques Hasslachy, 
Nimes, France. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist 
readers in difficulties concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with 
many first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any 
who may require the services of a reliable man, 
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T would be difficult to discover in the South of England a more quaintly shaped. You enter through a gateway which would 
attractive sixteenth or early seventeenth century manor not seem out of place even in the splendid g gardenage of Hampton 
house than Brickwall, the Sussex seat of the Frewen family. Court. There are then the old brick walls touched with green 
Here we have one of those quaint country houses which mosses, the time-worn steps and gates, and the trees which add 
bear the marks of many periods of history, surrounded by character to the surroundings. 

a garden which possesses a very picturesque and singular charm. Northiam, the village in which Brickwall is situated, and 
Che attraction is that which belongs to hedges of yew and indeed the entire district which lies between the marshes of 
beech, to old bowling greens and fish-ponds, and to trees Romney and Lydd, and the marshes of Bodiam, seems 


to bave long evaded all 
modernising influences. The 
visitor discovers in the heart 
of what remains of the great 
Hurstmonceux oak forests a 
house built in Tudor days, and 
which remained sequestered 
completely until, in this year 
of grace, 1900, the screech and 
rattle of the locomotive began 
to be heard, and a_ railway 
station was planted in Northiam, 
awakening the village as if 
reluctant from the sleep of the 
centuries. The iron horse of 
the Rother Valley Railway has, 
indeed, invaded a quiet corner 
of Arcadia. Upon the village 
green which slopes down from 
the church stands a glorious 
old moribund oak, which is 
over 24ft. round the butt at a 
height of 5ft. from the ground. 
Queen Elizabeth, who had 
been staying with Sir Henry 
Guldeforde at Benenden, 
lunched under the tree in 
August, 1573, when on_ her 
way to Rye. She changed 
her shoes, which were begged 
of her’ tire-women by the 
villagers as a souvenir of the 
royal visitor, and these shoes, 
of green damask silk with heels, 
be it noted, 23in. high and a 
sharp toe, are to be seen still 
in a glass case in Brickwall. 
Attached to the church 
is the beautiful old mortuary 
chapel of the Frewen family, 
some of the mural tablets 
claiming in old-world 
phraseology almost super- 
human virtues for those who 
are asleep in its vaults below. 
Brickwall itself was built 
towards the close of the 
sixteenth century upon the site 
of an old house, no portion 
of which remains; the _half- 
timbered front bears upon its 
west gable the date 1617. 
The house was added to and 
decorated by Sir Edward 
Frewen in the reign of 
James II., the beautiful 
ceilings in the drawing-room 
and on the front staircase 
having been constructed at 
that time by Italian workmen. 
wae : There are also in the drawing- 
pyright THE TERRACE AND HOUSE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” room two Chinese lacquef 
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cabinets with pier glasses, for which Sir Edward leaves a 
memorandum to say that he paid the extraordinary price of 
£500, the scarcity of Chinese bric-a-brac at that period, 1690, 
alone justifying this lavish outlay. 

The house contains a fine collection of pictures, for the 
most part family portraits. There is a good picture, by Mytens, 
of the Rev. John Frewen, who was born in Queen Mary’s reign, 
and was Rector of Northiam for nearly fifty years. His eldest 
son, Accepted Frewen, whose picture by Gerard Zoest is also in 
the drawing-room, was born in Northiam in 1588, and was 
chaplain to the British Ambassador, Lord Bristol, at Madrid 
when Prince Charles arrived to be betrothed to the Infanta. 
The Prince of Wales being at that time much solicited ts 
embrace the Catholic religion, the chaplain preached from the 
text (1 Kings, xviii., 21), ‘‘ How long halt ye between two 
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opinions?” Prince Charles professed to be much edified, and 
presented the preacher with his miniature, which is still at 
Brickwall. Accepted Frewen was Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
University in 1639, and was responsible for the despatch of the 
University plate to King Charles in 1642. A reward of 1,000 
guineas was offered for his person, dead or alive, by Cromwell. 
but the warrant being made out inadvertently in the name of 
his brother Stephen, the Vice-Chancellor escaped to France. 
After the Restoration, he returned and was consecrated to the 
See of York, and was interred in York Minster in 1664. He 
left a very considerable fortune to his brother Stephen, of 
Brickwall; this brother is said to have survived two attacks of 
the great plague of London in 1665. With the archbishop’s 
legacy Stephen Frewen added to the Northiam estates the 
quaint old manor of Brede, and 2,000 acres of land adjacent, 
which he purchased from the 
ancient house of Oxenbridge. 

Amongst other noticeable 
pictures at Brickwall is a full- 
length portrait of Louise de 
Querouaille, Duchess of Ports- 
mouth—a_ splendid dame, 
whatever her morals—by Lely, 
and on the front staircase there 
is a picture, by Vandyke, of 
Richard Weston, Lord Port- 
land, the Lord Treasurer who 
died in 1634. The Hall 
Chamber bedroom, which is 
hung with stamped Spanish 
leather, and is noticed in the 
inventories at least as far back 
as William of Orange, is an 
attractive room. 

It is perhaps not unnatural 
that the owners of this quaint 
untroubled wilderness of oaks 
and yews should have been 
a very long-lived race. The 
present owner, Colonel Edward 
Frewen, now in South Africa, 
is still on the right side of fifty, 
yet it is recorded of his great- 
grandfather Thomas, whosé 
portrait hangs in the dining- 
room, that he had frequently 
gossiped with the old house- 
keeper at Wollaton, who 
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remembered seeing Cromwell ride up to that house after the 
battle of Naseby in 1645. Here is a link with the past not 
unworthy of record at this turn of the century. 

The dwellers at Brickwall have looked out, we may be 
sure, with delight upon the garden which lay before them, 
and have expended their labour in creating and modifying its 
character in accordance with the taste of their time. They 
have walked in the green alleys, and sped their bowls upon that 
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long bowling green. It is such a garden as Leonato and 
Benedick might have walked in, that place where the gaiiantry 
of men and the wit of women are presented in a manner so 
masterly upon the wonderful stage—where Hero and Ursula 
walked in the pleached alley talking of Benedick, and where 
was ‘little Cupid’s crafty arrow made.” You go down from 
the house — with its green vesture of climbers, which do 
not hide its beauty—beneath a curious arch of brick, and 
through that strange labyrinth 
of conical yews, by the old sun- 
dial, to the bowling green, and 
beyond it to another world of 
yew and oak. You may linger 
in the curious beech walk, 
where the well-cut trees make 
a sequestered shade, or you 
may sit in that enclosure of 
yew by the old fish-pond in 
the sun. There are flowers also 
in prodigal plenty; but, after 
all, the great distinction of this 
place is to be found in its old- 
world character, which, it may 
be remarked, accords well with 
the timber structure, the mul- 
lioned windows, and tie fretted 
chimneys of the abode. 


NETTING THE 
LONDON RIVER. 


ey LEASE, sir, a man 
wants to know if he 


can see you, and he 
has brought a very large fish,’ 
was the message given me one 
very hot evening at the end 
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poet describes as being “ about + pageant 
the flitting of the bats,” plenty 
of which were just visible 
hawking over the willows on 
Chiswick Eyot. Thinking that 
it was an odd time for a visit 
from a fishmonger, I was just 
wondering what could be the 
reason for such a request, when 
I remembered a talk I had had 
at the ferry a week or two 
before on the subject of the 
continued increase of fish in 
the London Thames. It turned 
out to be as I expected; my 
visitor was one of two brothers, 
the last men on the London 
river to make a regular busi- 
aess of catching fish, except 
the Lambeth eel-catcher who 
lives in his boat all the summer 
and takes eels in pots from 
Richmond to Chiswick. The 
latter has already been intro- 
duced to thereadersof CouNTRY 
Lire. Ihave not seen him this 
year, but the “ Peter boat” in 
which he lives bas been anchored 
offthe ferry as usual. And that 
there is no lack of eels was 
proved by what the net 
fisherman brought me that Copyright 
night. He was the bearer of a 

splendid silver eel, weighing nearly 4lb., caught in his net 
that evening just opposite Chiswick Eyot. It was the largest 
eel taken so low down for some years, and when held up 
at arm’s length was a good imitation of one of Madame Paula’s 
pythons in the advertisement. He was anxious that I should 
go out for an evening’s netting and see for myself how clear 
the water now is, and how good the fish. Last year, about the 
same date, I had asked him to see what he could catch in an 
evening as specimens; he had returned with over ninety fish, 
dace, roach, eels, barbel, and smelts, many of which I exhibited 
alive the next day before a good many people interested in the 
purification of the Thames. As a further proof, I forwarded the 
big eel to last year’s chairman of the London County Council, 
under whose sceptre the marked improvement in the river began 
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first to be felt, and begged his acceptance of it as a tribute from 
the river. Then I arranged to be at the old ferry next day at 
6.30 p.m. 

lt was the end of a blazing hot London day when I went 
down the hard to the water’s edge, among the small, pink-legged 
boys paddling, and the usual group of contemplative workmen 
who smoke their pipes by the landing-place. The river was 
half empty, and emptying itself still more as the ebb ran down. 
The haze of heat and twilight blurred shapes and colours, 
but the fine old houses of the historic ‘‘ Mall,” the tower of the 
church, and the tall elms and taller chiinneys of the breweries, 
which divide with torpedo-boats the credit of being the staple 
industries of Chiswick, stocd out all black against the evening 
sky; the clashing of the rivetters had ceased in the shipyard, 
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but the river was cheer- 
fully noisy; many eights 
were practising between 
the island and the Surrey 
bank, coaches were 
shouting at them, a tug 
was taking a couple of 
deal-loaded barges to a 
wood-wharf with much 
puffing and whistling, and 
bathers, sheltered by the 
Eyot willows, were keep- 
ing up loud and breath- 
less conversations. ‘* Not 
exactly the kind of sur- 
roundings the fisherman 
seeks,” you will say; but, 
apparently, London tish 
get used to noise. Our 
boat was what I, speak- 
ing unprofessionally, 
should call a small sea- 
boat, but I believe she 
was built years ago at 
Strand-on-the-Green, the 
pretty old village with 
maltings and poplar trees 
that fringes the river 
below Kew Bridge. She 
was painted black and 
red, and furnished with 
a shelf, rimmed with an 
inch-high moulding in- 
board, and drained by 
holes, to catch the drip 
from the net as it was 
hauled in. We were at 
work in two minutes. The 
net was fastened at one 
end to two buoys; these 
dropped down with the 
ebb, and formed a fixed, 
yet floating, point—if 
that is not a bull—from 
which the boat was 
rowed in a circle while 
one of the brothers paid 
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out the net. Thus we 
kept rowing in circles, 
alternately dropping and 
hauling in the net, as we 
slipped down what was 
once the Bishop ot 
London’s Fishery 
towards Fulham. There 
are still no flounders on 
the famous Bishop's 
Muds, but other fish 
were in evidence at once, 
Though the heat had 
made them go to the 
bottom, we had one or 
two at every haul. The 
two fishermen were fine 
specimens of strong, well. 
built Englishmen. The 
pace at which they hauled 
in the net, or rowed the 
boat round, was great; 
the rower.could complete 
the circle—a wide one— 
in a minute, and the net 
was hauled in in less 
time, if the hauler chose so 
todo. Dace wereour main 
catch, bright silvery fish, 
about three to the pound, 
for they do not run large 
in the tideway; but they 
wete in perfect condition, 
and quite as good to eat, 
when cooked, as_ fresh 
herring. For some reason 
the Jews of London prefer 
these fresb-water fish; 
they eat them not as the 
old Catholics did, on fasts, 
but for feasts. They will 
fetch 2d. each at the times 
of the Jews’ holidays, so 
our fisherman told me, 
and find a ready sale 
at all times, though 
at low prices. Formerly 
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the singularly bright scales were saved to make mother-of- 
pearl, or rather, to coat objects which it was wished should 
resemble mother-of-pearl. After each haul the fish were 
dropped into a well in the middle of the boat. A few roach 
were taken, and an eel; but the most interesting part of 
the catch was the smelts. These sea-fish now ascend the 
Thames as they did before the river was polluted. We took 
about a dozen, some of very large size; they smelt exactly like 
freshly-sliced cucumber. I stayed for an hour, till the twilight 
was turning to dark and the tugs’ lights began to show. We 
had by then caught seventy fish, or rather more than one per 
minute; a hundred is a fair catch on a summer evening. In 
winter very large hauls are made; then the fish congregate in 
holes and corners. In summer they are all over the river. When 
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the net happens to enclose one of these shelter holes, hundreds 
may be taken. Consequently the two fishermen work regularly all 
through the winter. Sometimes their net is like iron wire, frozen 
into stiff squares. In the last hard winter the ice floated up and 
down the London Thames in lumps and floes; yet the men 
managed to fish, and made a record catch of 2,000 in one tide. 
I believe that, if the Conservancy and the County Council go on 
as they are doing, we shall see flounder back in the river above 
bridges, and that possibly sea-trout may adventure there too; but, 
unless the latter can get up to spawn, there could be no regular 
run of them. I assume that sea-trout, like other migratory 
salmonide, do go up the river tospawn. But they probably also 
act like grey mullet, and run up the estuaries merely for 
a cruise. C. J. Cornisu. 












SHOOTING 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND: 












EW sportsmen are aware of the great attractions which 
Newfoundland offers to those who prefer stalking their 
game, in the true Highland fashion, to any other mode 
of hunting. The cariboo, or American reindeer, 
traverse the island in periodical migrations from south 

to north with the regularity of the seasons. Finer heads are to 
be obtained in Newfoundland than in any other part of the 
North American Continent. 

Perhaps one of the best hunting grounds is to be found on 
the “barrens,” in the vicinity of Grand Lake. Another favourite 
stalking ground’ is on the White Hills, in the neighbourhood 
of Hall’s Bay, an arm of the magnificent Nétre Dame Bay, on 
the eastern coast of the island. Here these animals collect in 
large herds dur- 
ing the rutting 
season in the 
autumn, before 
they set out on 
their southern 
migrations. 

It isa curious 
fact that thé 
rutting season 
begins with 
the hard frosts of 
October. In the 
case of most 
other animals 
this sexual excite- 
ment is the result 
of warm weather 
or early spring, 
when birds and 
creatures of all 
kinds, released 
from the iron 
grip of winter, 
begin to mate in 
anticipation of 
the approaching 
summer. 

When the 
hard October 
frosts paint the leaves of the maple with scarlet and orange, 
and cool northerly breezes give warning of the coming 
of winter, the cariboo collect in large bands. They choose 
some tract of open country, either where some high mountain 
pasture breaks the evergreen forest, or, most frequently, 
broad stretches of barrens, carpeted with yellow mosses and 
reindeer lichen. Such places become intersected with a network 
of Sophy women paths, and, occasionally, cut vy iike a cattle 
corral. 

_ It is at this: time that the stags begin to bellow and fight 
furiously with one another for possession of the hinds. The 
result of these conflicts is that the great band becomes split up 
into a number of small herds. Each one is led by a master who 
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COMING DOWN TO DRINK. 


has won his position by savage battle, and keeps it by incessant 
warfare. Young, weak stags are driven out, and frequently 
associate in bands at a respectful distance from their seniors. 

The hair on the neck of the stags at this season grows 
coarse and long. Their ceaseless watchfulness causes them to 
grow thin and ragged, far different from the sleek appearance 
which marked them at the beginning of the season. 

The quarrelsome stage passes at length away. Pugnacious 
stags grow mild once more. They combine forces and take up 
their long march towards the South. Then the various settle- 
ments send out their hunters to take toll of the passing multitudes, 
and the St. John’s market becomes stocked with good venison 
for the absurd price of five cents (threepence sterling) per pound. 

Now is the 
time for. the 
sportsman to 
select his heads 
from the herds. 
Let him take his 
time. If he does 
not see the 
antlers he covets 
to-day, he will be 
sure to see them 
to-morrow or 
next day. He 
will find the 
autumn air 
delicious and 
invigorating, the 
scenery interest- 
ing from its 
wildness, __ soli- 
tude, and con- 
stantly changing 
aspect, the work 
just enough to 
ensure sufficient 
fatigue to give 
zest to the even- 
ing pipe when 
stretched before 
the. camp fire. 
This last feature has at least its advantages, for in” some 
big game countries it often happens in the pursuit of coveted 
trophies that the sportsman is so overtaxed by heartbreaking 
fatigue that, although he tastes the sweets of success, the 
actual hunting trip is robbed of its due meed of enjoyment. 
Every hour of the day spent amid the wild surroundings of 
Newfoundland moors has its peculiar charm and interest. 
Nowhere else has one such a chance to study the ways 
and habits of herds of cariboo, the game being constantly 
under observation—especially by the aid of good field-glasses 
One soon learns many interesting facts about these animals. 
The hunter discovers that they are very fond of water, are 
capital swimmers, and often haunt the shores of lakes. He 
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learns that they are great 
travellers, and always on the 
move; that their powers of 
scent are very keen ; that when 
they perceive an enemy they 
can go off at a long, swift, 
tireless trot, which can be kept 
up for hours. Formerly it was 
so difficult to reach the interior 
of Newfoundland that few 
sportsmen visited this pic- 
turesque and attractive island. 
However, the new railway 
has changed all that. 

The enterprise of one 
individual, Mr. Robert G. Reid, 
has flung a well-equipped rail- 
road across the interior from 
St. John’s to  Port-aux- 
Basques. The result has been 
that hundreds of thousands of 
acres of good farming land 
are thrown open to the 
emigrant, the wealth of mines 
and forests is rendered acces- 
sible, and the sportsman and 
tourist are enabled to reach 
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with comfort and facility any A GALLANT SWIMMER. 
desired locality. The railway is 
also supplemented by a small fleet of coast steamers. Hotels are attraction to the sportsman as Newfoundland. Her endless 
following the routes of travel indue course. There is no country chains of lakes and rivers are well stocked with magnificent 
so near England to-day which offers the same amount of trout; some of her streams are bound to become famous as 
resorts of salmon fishermen. 
Se Re ne at, ecient In many portions of the island 
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GRALLOCHING. 


the ptarmigan, so like the 
Scotch grouse in habits and 
appearance, is extremely 
abundant. In the picturesque 
fjords which indent the coasts 
are to be found plover and 
curlew, abundance of wild- 
fowl, inclucing the Canada 
goose, eiders, and mergansers. 
Licences issued to shoot big 
game are of three kinds. A 
licence entitling the holder 
thereof to kill and take two 
stags and one doe cariboo is 
furnished upon the payment of 
a fee of forty dollars (£8); to 
kill three stags and one doe 
cariboo on the payment of a 
fee of fifty dollars (£10); and 
to kill five stags and two doe 
cariboo on the payment of a 
fee of eighty dollars (£16), 
A licence of the first class 
holds good for four weeks from 
its date of issue, of the second 
class for six weeks, and of the 
third class for two months. 
By an act of courtesy, permits 
to hunt are issued to naval 
officers of British warships 
stationed on the coast for 
fisheries protection, without the 
payment of any fee, upon 
application to the Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries. 


A BOOK OF 
THE WEEK. 


HOUGH ‘The _ Yellow 
Danger,” by M. P. Shiel, 
is not precisely a new 
book, the new and cheaper 
edition of it which Mr 
Grant Richards has_ pub; 

lished is so opportune at a moment 
when all eyes are turned to China, 
that I have no hesitation in making it 
my book of the week. Moreover, 
not merely is the néw edition timely, 
but the book itself is decidedly c.ever. 
The author has tackled his—or should 
it be her? the title page gives no 
clue—subject, the great duel between 
the white and the yellow races, with 
courage, and if he has not always found 
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it possible to take all the factors in the problem into consideration, and so to 
present a thoroughly adequate solution, he may fairly plead that the human 
brain is hardly capable of performing so vast a piece of reasoning quite satis- 
factorily. Indeed, part of the interest in reading or re-reading ‘‘ The Yellow 
Danger” at the present time lies in observing how considerably our view of 
China has been modified, even during the last few weeks, by recent events 
there. 

Mr. Shiel, writing in 1898, after the Chino-Japanese War, could still 
write of the resistless onrush of the Chinese soldier, his contempt for death, the 
formidable character of his attack. We have lately seen him in a somewhat 
different light, and our opinion of him has sunk proportionately. That the 
Foreign Legations could have been rushed at almost any time during the time 
they were besieged if sufficient Chinese had been willing to die in the attempt is 
beyond dispute. But sufficient Chinese were not to be found, and the gallant 
little defending force was able to hold out for weeks till help came. Nor, of 
course, could Mr. Shiel foresee, writing in 1898, that the next war for his 
country was not to be an European combat on a gigantic scale, but an obstinate 
struggle with a small but tough adversary in South Africa. . 

Mr. Shiel’s story is briefly this. A Chinaman of immense intellectual 
range and resource falls in love with an English nursemaid. She will have 
nothing to say to him, and he retires to China bent on destroying the whvle 
Western world in order to possess her. The Chinaman, Yen How, rises 
with inconceivable rapidity to the summit of power in his own country, 
arranges an alliance between Japan and China, and sets to work steadily 
to arm and drill the latter with the help of the former. Meantime, Ly 
lavish concessions to various European Powers, he contrives to sow dissensions 
in Europe, and presently all the white nations of tne earth, save the United 
States, who are supposed to stand aloof in selfish isolation—hcre also cur 
author has proved to be no true prophet—are at one another’s throats. China 
and Japan wa'ch them destroying one another, and when the time is ripe, when 
the navies and armies of the West have battered cne another to pieces, proceed 
without any formal declaration of war to the annih.lation of what is left. The 
scene is well described. A great battle has taken place in the Chinese se.s 
between the British and the combined continental fleets, in which the former 
Power is victorious. The British have expected the Japanese to come to their 
aid. When, however, they do come it is as toes ; 

‘«So intent were all who floated during this quiet noontide in the central 
ocean upon the humane work of rescue, that no one noticed the swift approach 
upon them of a growing cloud from the east ; and it was only when a shrapnel 
shell came screaming upon the already shattered Barfleur that the British 
sailors, to their consternation, discovered that yet another enemy was upon 
them. 

‘* Presently, as though the new arr:vals had found an entire fleet to oppose 
them, the air was full of fire. 

‘* Five large cruisers were seen to be steaming at full speed upon the small 
remnants of the four fleets. 

‘* But cruisers of what nation? They carried no flag ! 

‘¢ The two vessels of the Allies—-small torpedo-boat destroyers—had long 
since struck their colours. And at once, as a precautionary measure, the three 
British vessels did the same. _ , 

‘* But it made no difference! The rain of fire continued. 

‘‘Happily, before the boat of the Iphigenia reached the Barfleur, the 
Barfleur dipped, and sank. So also did one of the Allied ships, and also one of 
the Daphne’s boats with her crew. The other of the Daphne’s boats, and the 
Iphigenia’s boat, at once turned to hurry to their ships. 

‘*For the moment, the Iphigenia was still leyond effective range of the 
shells of this strange enemy ; but one of the screws of the Daphne was shattered 
by a semi-submarine explosion. 

‘** At once, as their boats reached them, the two British ships turned tail 
under forced draught, flying straight westward from this sudden, dread, 
mysterious foe. 

‘Both were very swift ; but the Daphne could now only move with half 
her speed. On board the Iphigenia the pumps were at work. 

“The strange enemy, seeing that there was no longer target for their shot, 
ceased fire, and slackened speed. Only the swiftest of the cruisers was told off 
to continue the chase of the fugitives. 

**She gained upon them both, especially upon the Daphne ; but a stern 
chase is a long chase, and it was an hour before the first shell, shattering every 
gun in the Daphne’s port central battery, warned her that further flight was 
useless, 

‘*The Daphne, as she fled, had again hoisted her ensign, and now again 
she struck it; and again was surrender met by a hail of shot from this 
extraordinary adversary. 

‘©The Daphne at once re-hoisted her colours, spun sharply round to port, 
and bore straight down upon her pursuer. 

‘* Her commander was at least determined to sell the life of his ship dearly. 

‘** But he was met by such a cataract of shell and shot that he perceived 
that he must certainly founder before accomplishing the ram which he meditated. 

‘* He determined, far off as he was, to 1isk the launching of his last torpedo, 

‘*It proved a happy inspiration. 

“The little needle of disaster went hasting, in steadfast headlong flight, in 
spite of swinging wave and baffling spray, straight upon its victim. It fastened 
upon her beam at the level of her armoured deck, a few inches below the water: 
line, and burst. 

‘*The strange vessel star‘ed, and, with a cough. that rent her, threw her 
fragments over the sea. She was the Japanese cruiser Tschiyoda.” 

This battle practically disposed of the remnant of the navies of Europe, 
for previous engagements in the Channel and elsewhere had caused immense 
destruction to both sides. Ore of these battles, the battle of Shoreham, in 
which the hero of the tale, John Hardy, a sub-lieutenant, finds himself in a 
Position to command the British fleet, and by an ingenious stratagem leads 
them to viciory against enormous odds, is also described with great 
Spirit : 

‘*In a very few minutes the condition of the battle was this :. Two French 
Ships, one on each side of her, were battering the Magnificent into shambles ; 
two more, one on each side of her, were makirg a wreck of the Prince George ; 
‘wo more were tackling the Repulse; the Jupiter was not fighting, 
the Victorious was not fighting, the Mars was not fighting—the Allies being 
“conscious at the moment of their presence in their then unsuspected position ; 
one German ship was in collision with a French on the startoard side of the 
Resolution ; one French ship was ramming another French ship between 
the Resolution and the Mars; another French ship was blowing a German 
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ship out of the water at a point a long way to the west of the British fleet ; and 
two German ships were cruising about in the same longitude, searching in vain 
for two enemies which should have been there, and were not. 

‘* Thus, of the fourteen Allied battle-ships, six only were engaged in the actual 
conflict with three British vessels, while a fourth Pritish vessel was pouring 
a tempest of barbette, qu'ck-firing, and machine shot into the ships in collision 
on her starboard, and watching the sinking of a French ship rammed by a 
French on her port, side. ‘ . 

‘John Hardy stood in the Jupiter’s battered conning-tower with the wind in 
his light hair, and the blood on his face, and a slight frown on his brow. And 
on through the darkness drove the silent battle-ship. 

‘*In little more than half-an-hour she was upon that hollow square of 
troopers and liners, which were here just forging through: the water till the 
conclusion of the fight. There were thirty-eight of them, and they contained 
over 120,000 men. 

‘* Suddenly, out of the darkness, the Jupiter pounced upon them. 

‘* Has the reader seen a thorough-bred, long-snouted fox-terrier, the prize- 
winner perhaps at some show, let loose in a small room among a_ hundred 
hoarded rats? With a gleeful, sudden spring he is among them, as they 
scamper into a huddled heap at the corners, seeking to hide from the very sight 
of their little, leering eyes that countenance of wrath. He, for his part, gives 
one, and only one, swift crack at the bones of the neck, and disdainfully drops 
the limp vermin, to go on to the next. 

“*Tt was something in this way that the Jupiter dealt with these thirty-eight 
troopships and liners.” 

But though Mr.—I will call him Mr.—Shiel’s battle pieces are vivid and 
full of movement, they do not quite convince the critical reader. What were 
the enemy's search-lights doing dwing this battle of Shoreham? And is it fair 
to suppose that the putting out of their lights on the eve of a general acticn by 
two or three ships in the British fleet would puzzle the enemy so completely 
that, they would begin to plug shot and shell into each other even at dusk ? 
Surely there are signals wiich prevent these mischances even in lad foreign 
flects? And to take a broader issue, I doubt very much wether Mr. Shiel is 
right in supposing that the modein battle-ships will fight at such very close 
quarters, and with such annihilating results. Mr. Sniel pictures his hostile fleets 
as steaming right up to each other and simply blazing away until the entire flee s 
of both sides, with the exception of two or three shattered hulks, are under the 
waves. I cannot help thinking that modern naval strategy will manage better 
than that, that in the case of battle-ships there will be a good deal of careiul 
firing at long range in the hope of a lucky shell placing the enemy’s ship ors de 
combat, and the victory for the winner will |e purchased at a cost somewhat less 
ruinous than tle virtual annihilation of his own fleet. 

Nor is Mr. Shiel more optimistic with regard to his land battles in the 
general European me/ée which he describes. Here, too, he pictures appalling 
carnage as the result of modern weapons : 

‘In England there was no longer a nation: there was only a militia. The 
nation had become an army. 

‘* After three days of a terrific artillery battle between British ironclads and 
the Forts de la Floride, de ’Heure, and de Tourneville, an English army under 
Lord Roberts had occupied first Havre, and then Harfleur, A series of 
disastrous battles, between Harfleur and Yvetot, had followed, in which the 
British, though outnumbered, were generally successful in claiming nominal 
victories. But they made no decided advance. The hitherto unknown resulis 
of modern contrivances were found to make victory almost as fatal as de‘eat. 
The very small bullets of the Lee-Metford and Lebel rifles—the enormous range 
of the magazine rifle—the use of smokeless powder—were discovered to be 
elements whose effects were, on the whole, ten times greater than had been 
anticipated. Division after division hurried over from Britain to the support of 
the Havre army; and corps after corps of the French massed upon Rouen, 
upon Harfleur, upon Confréville, and the neighhouring towns to oppose them. 
It became a question of men. .-. . 

‘* North and south a dark cloud of tragedy widened over France. In less 
than six weeks from the commencement of the war her 7th, 14th, 15th, and 
16th Corps d’Armée had ceased to exist, in consequence of signal Italian 
victories in the south; while in the north a steady deluge of British regiments 
had accounted for seven more of her corps. ee 

‘*The three lines of railway, west to Liibeck and Hamburg, east to Stettin, 
and south to Berlin, were in the hands of the British ; and after a day of fearful 
carnage in the neighbourhood of Neu Brandenburg, in which the German army 
was routed with a loss of 150,000 men, a successful rush was made for Stettin, 
which, in the course of a night attack, fell into British hands.” 

In fact, it is necessary for his thesis that the nations of Europe should 
mutually destroy one another in order that the Yellow man may invade the 
Continent without opposition, and swallow Berlin, Vienna, Petersburg, aid 
Paris, preparatory to a final assault on England. ‘‘ There will be no Maxims 
left,” says his Satanic Chinaman, Yen How, in picturing Europe as she shall be 
when the Great Yellow Wave begins to move. It must, however, be pointed 
out that the lessons of the South African War, for example, show that this view 
is probably a mistaken one. Smokeless powder, the greater range of weapons, 


. and the rest have tended to make war less bloody rather than more, Disease 


has claimed many victims, but the actual deaths from wounds have been 
relatively few, and with the land armies as with the navies of Europe, I fancy 
that Mr. Shiel has been mistaken as to the probable carnage of the battles of 
the future. 

But Mr. Shiel’s book is a romance, not an essay on tactics, and as it is a 
very exciting romance, I would 1ather accept it at that without cavilling about 
his strategy or disputing his figures, though I confess I long to know how his 
400,000,000 Chinamen were fed on their devastating march through Europe, 
even with Dr. Yen How to superintend the commissariat, and how the 150,000,000 
victims of plague were buried. I cannot spare space to follow the progress 
of the story in detail. Suffice it that John Hardy, the sub-lieutenant, having 
already won the battle of Shoreham, goes to China, where he is captured and 
put to horrible torture, escapes, captures about half the Japanese fleet at 
Nagasaki, and destroys the other half by a ruse with 180 men (where were 
those search-lights?), returns to England, wins a great battle in the Channel, in 
which the Chinese and Japanese fleets, convoying some 20,000,000 invaders, 
are annihilated, tows the invaders away to the Maelstrém, where they are all 
drowned, inoculates those in Europe with plague, and in fact saves his country 
and generally puts the Yellow man in his place. Some of Mr. Shiel’s pages 
are rather gruesome reading, and few of his conclusions seem to me to be well 
founded; but he has written a most exciting and very readable book, and on 
that I congratulate him. 
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r HE art of hooding is not 
one that can be learnt in 
a day. Some people, 


indeed, seem not to be able to acquire it at all, and keep hawks for 
years without ever mastering the difficulty which this simple and 
necessary proceeding presents. Others are so naturally adroit that 
a week's practice will enable them to hood pretty successfully 
any of the big hawks. With the small ones there is naturally 
more trouble; and merlins particularly are apt to defy the best- 
intentioned efforts of the beginner to get the offensive head-dress 
on their heads. The great vivacity of these little creatures is 
combined with an equally quick perception of any movement 
which seems to be designed against them, and a good deal of 
cunning is required to move the hood even within any close 
proximity to their beaks. These difficulties, whether great or 
small, must, however, be overcome by every person who intends 
to become a falconer. No hawk can be called ‘trained ”’ unless 
she has been * broken to the hood”; and even if, under special 
circumstances, it should be possible to keep one habitually 
unhooded, so that for days the 
hood need not be used, still it is 
almost inevitable that a day will 
come when it will be convenient, 
if not absolutely necessary, for 
her to wear this headgear, at 
least fora while. The big hawks 
are invariably hooded when they 
are taken out to the field; and of 
the small ones, when two or 
more are taken out together, 
those which are not to be flown 
first will be much more easily 
transported if they wear their 
hoods until their turn comes for 
flying. 

The earlier the lessons in 
hooding can be taken by the 
intending falconer, the easier 
and the more effective they will 
be. At theage of the two young 
adepts represented in the illus- 
trations, such accomplishments 
are learnt comparatively with 
facility. They come in amongst 
the hundred and one other things 
which every day present them- 
selves to be added by the recep- 
tive mind and plastic hands to 
the growing stock of new attain- 
ments. Although at a distance 
from hawks a child is an object 
of uneasiness and su-picion to 
them, yet when the same child 
has a hawk actually on the 
fist, this predisposition to be 
hostile seems to have vanished, 
and the small ‘falconer can put 
his hand quite near to the 
captive with much less fear of 
perturbing his mind than many of his elders would feel. The 
same thing may be remarked in kittens and many other animals, 
which will allow children to take liberties with them which in 
the case of grown-up people they would certainly resent. The 
boy in the illustration has evidently put the hood on that 
big falcon without any such exertion as to make himself hot or 
flustered in the effort. And the girl, hiding carefully inher 
right hand behind her frock the hood which is meant for the 
tiercel, will no doubt, when the proper time comes, slip it up in 
front of him and over his head without provoking any resistance 
or struggling on his part. Many of the best falconers, both in 
ancient and modern times, began very early in life to practise 
the art in a more or less elementary stage. But, whether young 
or old, the beginner must work hard if he is to become a good 
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A Falconer’s Difficulties. —V. 
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hooder. When Adrian Mollen was one of the head-falconers of 
the famous Loo Club in Holland, one of the Royal Princes used 
to come to him for an hour a day for quite a long time for the 
sole purpose of learning how to hood a peregrine. If with such 
a tutor as old Mollen many hours were required to become 
proficient, how many will be needed under the much less able 
mentors who are usually now available? Very possibly the 
medern aspirant to honours in the hawking-field may not even 
have any tutor at all to teach him, and will have to puzzle out 
this very perplexing problem for himself. In such case, and in 
fact in every case, he should begin with a kestrel, and, by the 
light of such instruction as he can gather from books cr friends, 
acquire such skill as practice and his own dexterity will give him. 

The best plan with a wild-caught hawk, or one that is just 
taken up from hack, is to get her as soon as possible after the 
hood has been put on her head—and this on the first occasion 
will be done by force-—to pull through it; that is to say, to 
bite, tear, and swallow some food while wearing the hood. 
Many sorts of devices may be employed with this object. Often 
a hawk, when first reduced into 
captivity, is so savage and angry 
that on the least provocation, 
such as a touch on any of the 
feathers or on the feet, she will 
strike out viciously with her 
beak in hopes of biting the 
unseen assailant. In such cases, 
if a piece of very tender meat is 
held in the spot at which she 
aims, and if at any of these 
attempts she happens to catch 
hold of that meat, she is pretty 
sure to bite a piece off. This 
will at first merely annoy her, 
and she will indignantly and 
contemptuously flip the morsel 
away. Sut after a_ while, 
especially if the meat is sticky 
as well as soft, her endeavour to 
flip it out of her beak with a 
shake of the head will be un- 
successful. The morsel will 
remain in her mouth, and the 
taste of it, however little regarded 
at the outset, will make itself 
perceptible, even to her excited 
and irritated nerves. She was, 
of course, hungry to begin with 
—for, otherwise, how could she 
have been captured at all? Ten 
to one she was just beginning, or 
intending to begin, a good meal 
when the bow-net swung over 
ner head. And she is getting 
more hungry every minute, 
though she is too much put 
out to think of any such 
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from time to time, and let 
her strike, when ‘she. will, the proffered food. After a while a 
scrap or two will be swallowed. And from that stage it is‘not 
a long step to the phase when she reaches down her beak, no 
longer with the’ sole view of biting a piece out of some enemy, 
but, of.taking in supplies for her own internal needs. Generally 
a hawk may more easily be induced in early days to begin pulling 
through the hood than after she has worn that ornament many 
times and has never yet learnt to associate the wearing of it with 
the possibility of feeding at the same time. 

All this, however, does not advance us an inch towards the 
problem ‘‘How to put on the hood.” To solve this another 
series of manceuvres must be resorted to. During the long hours 
the new-caught hawk is being carried on the fist in the 
process. of “manning” her, the trainer must accustom her to 
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so that the hawk’s beak passes through the opening made for it, 
and the sides of the hood are pushed past her eyes and ears on 
each side. Then, before she has time to shake her head violently, 
as she is likely to do, and throw off the unwelcome head-dress, 
he should raise the left arm, and seizing the thin braces of the 
hood, one with the teeth and one with the right hand, pull them 
taut and fasten the apparatus firmly in its place. All this time 
the jesses should have been pulled tightly down, so that the 
hawk cannot lift her feet from the fist. Otherwise, there is a 
chance—especially with sparrow-hawks—that she will make 
a grab with one foot at the hand holding the hood, but anyhow 
she may shift her position, and by altering her attitude frustrate 
all one’s plans for slipping on the hood. 

If by the clumsiness or inattention of the trainer many 
mistakes are made, and many of his bungling attempts fail, the 
hawk will probably develop one of the most vexatious vices that 
hawk-flesh is heir to. She will become ‘ hood-shy,” as it is 
called. And although even then she may be cured by a skilful 
person of the weakness, as long as she remains in the hands 
of the unfortunate man who caused the hood-shyness she will 
continue to abominate the very sight of the hood, and cause a 
commotion whenever an attempt is made to put it on. On the 
other hand, the wearing of the hood may, with a little care and 
patience, be made, if not actually agreeable to the wearer, at 
least by no means irksome. The notion of the unlearned public 
that it is cruel to keep a hawk hooded is, like most other 
popular ideas on the subject of falconry, entirely mistaken. In 

‘ the wild state, and at hack, when they have no one to please but 
themselves, these creatures, who are capable of the most violent 
and prolonged exertions for a part of the day, spend a good deal 
of the rest of it in a quiescent state, perched for long periods at a 
time on the same rock, branch, or post, sometimes with their 
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the sight of the hood, so that it can be produced at any time 
without arousing suspicion or alarm on her part. He must 
habituate her to various movements made with his right hand 
in front of her; for at the first she will assuredly object to 
such demonstrations, as betokening an intention to do her some 
harm. When he can wave his fingers, holding the hood in them, 
close to her head and just behind it, without protest or much 
notice on her part, he may then make his first attempt at putting 
on the hood. Passing it just in front of her breast-bone 
from her feet upwards, with the plume turned downwards and 
the narrow chin-band of it close to her feathers, he will raise 
it nearly to her lower mandible before, with a quick but 
steady movement, he brings the plume up in a sort of semi-circle, 


S/TZTING CLOSE. 
eyes closed, and often apparently half-asleep. When hooded, 
therefore, they feel very much at their ease, and after a few 
bouts of it are, to judge by all appearances, more happy than 
when they are jumping constantly from a block to the end of 
their leash’s length. ut for the first few days, until the hawk 
is thoroughly ‘made to the hood,” she should always be 
rewarded: for allowing it to be put on in peace by some 
delicate morsels pulled through it before she is set down on 
the perch. If she finds that the operation of hooding is a prelude 
to a meal, she will the more willingly submit to it; and, 
having once become accustomed to endure the ordeal, she will, 
unless any mistake is made, continue to put up with it contentedly 
enough. Not more than one case in a thousand could be found 
where a hawk of any kind that has fallen into good hands has 
become permanently hood-shy. 


HUNTING NOTES. 


QILERE remains but a-short time of stag-hunting for many of us, 
The numbers of followers are fast diminishing. Some of our friends 
are drawn away by business connected with the election. I believe 
the Master was away one day last week, as he is to contest one of the 
Bristol seats. Altogether the season is waning, and those of us who 
do our duty to our (hunting) country and walk puppies begin to 

want to see the entry at work on the cubs. The observant man who does not 

mind early rising can form a good idea of the coming season's sport from the 
conduct of the young hounds, the way the young foxes run, and, above all, by 
the number of old foxés he sees, the manners and customs of cubs which have 
been fed at or near the earth, and tho-e that have been taught by the old vixen 
to forage for themselves. To talk of hunting tame stags is nonsense, for no 
FRIENDS. stags that we follow are tame ; but to go after tame cubs is quite another matter, 
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and there might be something in it if people complained of that. However, my 
husiness now is with the fate of an unlucky stag that had the bid luck to be 
hunted on two consecutive diys. Those of us who were only out on the second 
day bad not much of a hunt—something like forty minutes’ tufting and half-an- 
hour’s hunt. This was the way it fell out. Heunds met at Sandyway, and the 
tufters were taken to Syndercombe Wood. A warrantable stag had been 
harboured, and surely he had been born under an unlucky star. In a deep 
roadway those who did not go with the tufters followed the pack and the 
Master. There was a sort of thrill of excitement through the pack as they 
touched the line. The scent apparently was too good to talk about, ani hounds 
simply raced away out of sight. Luckily for us there was a pilot who knew the 
country, and following him we came out on to the open heather rolling away in 
great purple waves. Scent was even better here. It was a case of sit down to 
ride to keep them in view. Those who were forward had the full advantage of 
the short halt when hounds were stopped to let the pack get together, the pace 
having strung them out a bit. 

The going was better, and I fancy that hounds were very close to their 
stag, for he began to set puzzles, or to try to do so; but it seems Anthony knew 
all about it, for his horn was heard some distance off, and to it we made the best 
of our way. Winsford was a beacon that told us where we were, and it was with 
a sigh of relief that we emerged from the intricacy of the lower ground to gallop 
over the open heath again. A herd o° hinds at the close of twenty minutes or 
so gave us a not unwelcome pull. For some time the good horse had been 
hanging on his bit, and I for one was glad to slip off. A whistle from a 
whipper-in brou zht us to the very place where the stag wis crouching. If you have 
ever seen a hunted stag crouch, you have learned the marvellous way an animal as 
big as a pony can hide itself. Once I recollect on Huddon sitting within a few 
feet of a crouching deer during a check ; nor was his presence betrayed to me 
till the least flicker of an ear drew my attention to him. It was a sort of 
revelation, for a moment before I was staring at the place and there was 
nothing, then quite plainly a stay was visible. How cou'd one have missed him ? 

So now the stag crouching low in the fern was invisible till he sprang up, 
ran a short distance before hounds, then dropped agiin in the bracken, once 
more roused, dashed away for a mile or so, and then again hounds lost 
him, this time for goo}, For an hour the huntsman persevered, working every 
inch of the ground. Yet the stag was gone for that day; his time was not yet, 
by forty-eight hours or so. The hunted stag, glad to be free of his pursuers, 
trotted away, and, joinins a small company of hinds, found a refuge in the 
pleasant shide of that beantiful Barle Valley, where the clear brown water sings 
its way over the stones between two richily-wooded hills. | But on Monday hounds 
were at Marsh Br idge, and cur unlucky stag, by no means recovered from the chase 
of the Saturday, heard once more the deep boom of the tufters speaking to 
his line. The hinds left him at the first sound of danger, and, weary and stiff, 
he struggled up the Barle Valley under the ramparts of the old British fortifica- 
tion or camp known as Mouncey Castle. Then after half-an-hour or more of 
being hunted he took soil. When the pa:k came up he made a despairing rush, 
and he was taken no* far off, 

A lovely day on Wednesday, with the air clear and invigorating and every 
outline and tint on the moor bright and rich, brought together a large crowd for 
the time of year. Hounds were laid on, and starting to run at once, there was 
no risk of ‘over-riding at that moment of the chase when everyone is in a 
desperate hurry. They tell me that hounds ran very hard for a time, and then 
the pack were inextricably mixed up with other deer, and the hunted stag 
escaped, a 
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T is so long since a new review of the solid, serious two-and-sixpenny 
kind has been started, that I looked forward with considerable interes: 
to Mr. Murray’s new venture, the A/on h/v Neview, the first number 
of which has now appeared. @The result is in every way satisfactory. 
The new monthly is very pleasant to read and to hold with its wide 
margins, its excellent paper and bold, large type, its chirming blue cover 

with the embossed head of Minerva in black on the front. 

Nor are the contents in any way unworthy of so fair a setting. The three 
editorial artic'es are well written. Lieutenant Bellairs writes a really valuable 
and noteworthy article on ‘*The War and the T.aining of Naval Officers,” 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson writes with knowledve and authoritv on ‘ Puzzles of 
the War,” and the contributions of a lighter kind—-the A/onthly Aeview is not 
wholly given up to high politics—are admirable. Mr. Hugh Bell on the 
Drama, and Mr. R. E. Fry on Art, are both worth reading. Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s new story, ‘* Tristram of Blunt,” is to appear serially in it, and the first 
chapters appear in this number, while Mr. Quiller Couch (‘*Q.”) writes 
excellently on the author of * Fo’c’s'‘le Yarns,” and Mr. Henry Newbolt, who, 
by the way, edits the new Review, contributes an ode on ‘* The Nile,” for the 
inauguration of the Gordon College at Khartoum, Altogether I can cordially 
recommend the /onth/y Review to all and sundry. © 

The general appearance and get-up of the new monthly interests me 
personally more than a little. I have long wondered whether it would not be 
worth while for our serious rev'ews to pay a little more attention to print and 
paper, and general attractiveness of get-up. The ineteenth Century, the 
‘ortnightly, and the rest, not excluding the Quarterlies, are none of them very 
alluring to the eye. They are printed clearly and accurately on fair paper, and 
so on, of course, but not even their editors would pretend that special taste and 
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_ care were lavished on their format. Mr. Murray has taken a different, and I 


believe a wiser, course with his new venture. Its shape is so well proportioned, 
its type so beautiful, its paper so light and strong and agreeable to eye and hand, 
that it is a pleasure to be with it, while its c:.ver is distinguished and yet simple, 
and must attract all persons who care for a well-got-up book for its own sake. 
In England, I cannot help thinking that we have often not paid enough 
attention to this side of book production, What is uglier than the ordina y 
6s. novel—the ordinary ‘‘yellow-hack”? Of course I do not suggest that 
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publ’shers would be justified, in many cases, in spending any large sum of 
money on the artistic finish of their books, but it would be possible to have 
something simple and tasteful, and not unsightly, at a very small extra cost; and 
I cannot help believing that the extra cost might result in additional sales. 
But that is for the publisher to decide. He has his accounts before him; he 
knows, or should know, his public and his markets; he alone is in a position 
to say whether such an extra expenditure as I suggest would be justified by 
results. I would, however, point out that one or two publishers— Mr. Lane, for 
example—have of late years devoted far greater care to the general get-up of their 
books than was formerly the case, and I believe the results have not been 
altogether disappointing. 

I noticed the other day in the Zzmes an announcement that Me srs. 
Hutchinson and Co. have in the press, and will publish immediately, ‘‘ The 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain : Tne Man and the Statesman,” by N. Murrell 
Marris. The book, which has been in preparation for some considerable time, 
will give a very full and intimate account of Mr. Chamberiain’s career, and will 
include a condensed history of much of the political life of the country during the 
last thirty years. Mr. Chamberlain has lately given a special sitting for the 
portrait which is to appear in the volume, and also his permission to photograph 
Ilighbury and the many interesting mementoes it contains. This should be one 
of the most interesting books of the autumn season. Mr. Chamberlain has for 
years been a conspicuous figure in public life, and since he became Colonial 
Secretary, and more particularly since the war in South Africa began, the e:es 
of everybody have been more than ever fixed upon him. With a General 
Election upon us, the interest of everybody in politics and politicians is 
temporarily quickened, and this Life of the Colonial Secretary is the-efore 
particularly well-timed, 

The Atheneum gives a sketch of the new book, ‘* An April Baby’s Book of 
Tunes,” by the authoress of ‘*Elizibeth and Her German Garden.” The plan 
of the little book is this. It tells how the mother of three little girls, whose 
names were April, May, and June, lived with them among the forests in 
Germany, and one snowy Easter was hard set to keep the litt’e girls out of 
mischief. And so she set herself to put tunes to the old English nursery 
rhymes and teach her children tne words and the tunes. Tne tunes are given, 
and so are the children’s comments on the words—for instance, on the behaviour 
of the young man in ‘*Where are you going to, my pretty maid ?”—and the 
upshot of the different games that arose out of them, as when April played at 
being ‘* Mary, Marv, quite con‘rary,” and poured chocolate over the heads of May 
and June, who were the pretty maids all in a row, beciuse they needed watering. 
The pic:ures have been reproduced in colours from drawings by Miss Kate 
Greenaway, most charming of illustrators of. chi'dren’s books, and altogether 
‘An April Baby’s Book of Tunes” sounds a most attrac'ive present for the 
young people to receive at Christmas when Christmas comes. ; 

Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mit‘ord, C.B., prints under the title of ‘* The Attaché 
at Peking ” a series of letters written home by him in the years 1865 and 1866, 
and these have just been published by Macmillan and Co. The book, however, 
contains mutter of more recent interest in Mr. Mitford’s pre‘atory review of the 
present si'uation. His remarks upon the relative civilisation of China and Japan 
—tempering the habitual eulozy of the latter—are worth atten:ion ; aid his 
summary of missionary history in China is still more so. Probably few realise 
how considerable an effort was made in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Mr. Mitford’s main conclusion is that Peking as a capital should 
cease to exist, and the seat of Government should be transferred to Nanking. 
The idea of European annexation has no terro:s for him, and Peking Russian 
in his view would be more useful to us than Peking Chinese. The true source 
of hatred to the foreigner and to modern civilisation he finds in the interests of 
the official class, who realise that if the change took place in China which has 
come to pass in Japan the day of their authority would be over. The letters 
themselves also, apart from their lively style and mass of picturesque and 
detailed description of the country and its inhabitants, have an unusual interest 
just now. Mr. Mitford has boldly printed his thirty-five years’ old prophecies, 
and on the whole they are in the right line, though frequently they do not follow, 
as when he predicts a fresh risins against the European influence, but thinks that 
it will come without violence. 

The Athenaum announces that M. Joseph Reinach, who was one of 
the principal actors in the Dreyfus case, is about to complete the history of the 
affure. The work will be in two volumes, the first dealing with the trial and 
condemnation of Dreyfus in 1894. M. Reinach has been at the sources of 
information from the beginning of the case, and has recently received a great 
number of completely new facts, and specially the personal notes of Dreyfus 
himself. The first volume will appear in Paris before the end of the present year. 

Mr. John Morley’s biographical study of Oliver Cromwell will be published 
in October by Messrs. Macmillan. The work is incidentally a history of 
Cromwell’s time, | ut it is primarily a biography. A notable feature of the 
book in the. illustrated edition is the series of portraits, reproduced from 
carefully authenticated originals or prints, which make the volume really a 
compendious portrait gallery of the England that Cromwell knew. The o:dinary 
edition contains as frontispiece the w.ll-known portrait from Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 

Books to order from the library : 

“A Master of Craft.” W. W. Jacobs. (Methuen.) 

‘The Is'e of Unrest.” Henry Seton Merriman. (Smith, Elder.) 
“ Wounds in the Rain.” Stephen Crane. (Methuen.) 

**Summer in Arcady.” T, L. Allen. (Macmillan. ) 

“The Love that Lasts.” Florence Warden. (Ward, Lock.) 


**Cunning Murrell.” Arthur Morrison. (Methuen.) LOOKER-ON. 


ON THE GREEN.. 


HE Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society brought their Scottish tour 
to a pleasint close by beating the Royal and Ancient Club’s team on 
the latter’s home green, and this théy did without the assistance of 
their two best, Mr. H. C. Ellisand Mr. Bramston. « To speak of these 
as “their best,” without further phrise, perhaps is invidious, but it must 
be taken as meaning those whom the popular verdict would be likely 

to return as their best. On the other hand, the St. Andrews team might have 
been strengthened, |ut not very notably except by the inclusion of Mr. J. E. 
Laiclay. - The club had all the advantage in the singles that were played in the 
morning, the leaders, Mr. R. Maxwell and Mr. Balfour-Melville, both playing 
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very strong golf; but in the afternoon the University players had a deal the 
better of the foursome matches, and perhaps this is in some degree to be 
ascribed to the very few foursomes that the St. Andrews folk play in these 
latter years. In former days the foursome was the most admired and practised 
form of the game ; but we have already pointed out in these notes that this is 
the case no longer, single matches being to the foursomes certainly in the ratio 
of twenty to one—a change that many of us regret. But it is the fashion to 
live fast and to get as many sensations—that is to say, as many strokes—as 
possible into the fleeting moments. 

A point in golf rules that has raised much recent controversy is concerned 
with the question whether a competitor for a score priz2 is disqualified if he 
take for his caddie another competitor who has already played over the course. 
Presumably an amateur caddie is meant, one who offers, in friendly spirit, to 
carry another’s clubs, in a dearth of regular caddies. The Rules of Golf 
Committee say that there is nothing to prevent the competitor returning a score 
and taking a prize under these circums'ances. The ‘cofsman’s critic challenges 
this ruling, on the ground that the amateur caddie, by his. plav over the 
course, has gained, and can communicate to his partner, a special knowledge 
of the course as laid out for the competition, which the competitor ought not to 
have, and which the rule forbidding him to practise at the holes made for the 
competition was formulated to prevent his having, With all respect, we cannot 
agree with the Scofsman’s critic. Let us put the case in conciete form. 
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Suppose I, a member of the Royal and Ancient, engage Andrew Kirkaldy to 
carry for me on the medal day, am I to be disqualified if it be proved that 
Andrew has putted at one or two of the holes when he went out to see some of 
the play of earlier starters? The supposition is something not unlike an 
absurdity. Yet if this competitor, that was helped by another ,competitor who 
had previously played the course, is to be disqualified, so, too, should I be, if 
there is such a thing as logic, for using the help of Kirkaldy, who had putted at 
a hole or two before the competition began. 

By the by, will not the Rules of Golf Committee soon be in a position to 
give us a code of ‘‘ precedents,” as we should say in law—a synopsis of their 
decisions on the less trivial points that come before them? It would be helpful, 
and it would be interesting. But perhaps they have not yet a body of precedents 
sufficiently large to make its publication worth the while. In any case, the time 
will soon come when it will reach moderate proportions, and we may hope that 
when the time does come they will not forget to publish some such volume. 

That time-honoured foursome at North Berwick, Mr. A. J. Balfour and 
Mr. J. E. Laidlay against Mr. John Penn and Mr. Walter de Zoete, has been 
played yet again, the advantage, after a close game, beinz with the former pair, 
by three up and one to play on the thirty-six hole match. Mr, Laidlay is 
evidently in gieat form, and it would be not in the least surprising if by the time 
this remark appears in print he were to be the winner of the autumn medal of 
the Royal and Ancient. 
















BRB. GEIL 
RALEIGH 
has disap- 
pointed us. 
Despite one 

or two -very powerful 
moments, ‘* The Price of 
Peace” will — succeed 
because of its wonderful 
series of stage spectacles, 
not because of its merits 
as a drama. The story 
of the new play at Drury Lane Theatre is spasmodic, attenuated, 
disconnected, and undecided. Scenes there are of great power, 
but they have nothing to do with the main issue; one scene 
there is of simple and touching beauty, but it does not forward 
the action one jot. Dramas at Drury Lane must always be pegs, 
more or less, for the hanging of realistic stage pictures, but 
Mr. Raleigh has generally succeeded in disguising their purpose 
much better than in ‘“‘ The Price of Peace.” This year, more 
than ever, it is Mr. Arthur Collins’s superb series of tableaux 
which will make the success of the drama at Drury Lane. 

We are introduced to very exalted personages in “ The 
Price of Peace’’—a Conservative Prime Minister, Secretaries of 
State, the Leader of the Radical Opposition, whips, and what- 
not. The things these great folk have to do are very interesting 
and thrilling. Unfortunately, they really have nothing whatever 
to do with the story first adumbrated by the author. They have 
nothing whatever to do with the story begun in a ward of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, where Lady Kathleen Rossmagh, 
daughter of the Earl of Derwent, M.P., Irish Peer and Leader 
of the House, is undergoing her novitiate as a nurse, hears the 
dying words of an outcast, and swears, not only to find and 
succour his wife and child, but to find and expose the villain who 
has forsaken them. ‘This villain committed great thefts in 
China, and the dying man _ took the crime on his own 
shoulders ; he was starving, and the villain swore to support the 
dear ones for whom the ne’er-do-well sacrificed himself. 

So far so good; very excellent. Unfortunately, we hear very 
little more about this for two whole acts. For we are taken to 
the Terrace of the House of Commons, where we are introduced 
to the great political world, also to the young M.P. whom Lady 
Kathleen loves and is to. marry. But the Leader of the 
Opposition, Marcus Benton, also loves Lady Kathleen. He has 
been to China, and he offers to help her find the villain. She 
accepts his offer, but of course he is himself the villain. So, as 
Lady Kathleen is entering Westminster Abbey, there to wed 
young Harold Vincent, M.P.—who was also in China once— 
Benton tells her that Vincent is the guilty man, and Lady 
Kathleen thereupon refuses on the steps of the altar of the Abbey 
to be his wife. This is what it amounts, to, but scenes have 
intervened which switch us on to another tack altogether, and 
now, for two acts, we pursue quite a different train of action. 

Benton is very anxious to oust Lord Derwent from power. 
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Trouble is brewing with 
Russia in the East. He 
secures by fraud from 
Lady Kathleen a despatch 
of vital moment. This he 
hands to the secret agent 
of Russia, in return for 
promises of important 
political help. Derwent 
and other members of the 
Cabinet discover the loss, and the fact that the document is in 
the foreigner’s possession. If the news gets to Russia it means 
war and the sacrifice of thousands of British lives on the Indian 
frontier. They must stop it at all costs. There is no way out of 
it but the “ putting away ” of the emissary. In a scene of great 
strength—so admirably devised and set before us that the extra- 
ordinary solution loses all suggestion of the ludicrous and the 


_impossible, so skilful and audacious is it—Derwent shoots the 


The Prime Minister of England makes himself an 
It is intensely 


spy dead. 
executioner for the salvation of his country. 
dramatic. 

Now we are shown the House of Commons in debate, a 
marvellous bit of exciting stage realism. Derwent is about to 
confess to the murder, when he falls dead on the floor of the 
House. This is one of the finest things even tais theatre has 
shown us, and the effect is thrilling. 

But it has only -the shadowiest connection with the story 
the author set out to tell in the first instance. We have lost 
sight of the deserted wife and child, of the love troubles of Lady 
Kathleen. Her sweetheart disappears from the stage. The 
political interpolations have interrupted all our interest in this. 
The two schemes are not dovetailed to bear upon one another, 
but pursue independent courses. 

In the last act we get back again to the plot proper, and 
everything ends happily through a magnificent wreck of a steam 
yacht, a splendid scene of the sea, the death of the villain, and 
the exoneration of Harold Vincent. Once again it is the 
spectacle which saves the situation. 

Mr. Raleigh tells his disjointed story with many flashes of 
humour in the dialogue, with several scenes of great strength, 
with one incident of gentle tenderness; but without connected 
‘‘ grip,’ without cohesion, without form. The scene in the 
convent in Harley Street—no longer existent, by the way—is 
delightful. It brings tears, and for them we are very grateful ; 
nothing could be more affecting and artistic. The picture of the 
little children so tenderly cherished is a gem. Even though it 
has but the slightest connection with the plot we are thankful 
for it, and for it forgive the author for its irrelevance. ‘To the 
power and strenuosity of the political scenes we have already 
done justice. But in his ‘low comedy,” Mr. Raleigh shows a 
sad falling off; the ‘‘ humour” is the humour of provincial melo- 
drama, and saddens rather than amuses. 

But, of course, the stage pictures and the stage dresses will 
secure the fortunes of ‘ The Price of Peace.” Tableau follows 
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tableau of extraordinary realism. We have already described 
them in detail in previous issues, it only remains to outline their 
wonders. The Terrace of the House of Commons, with the 
Thames and Westminster Bridge teeming with life ; the Carnival 
at Niagara Skating Rink, a blaze of light and brilliant dresses, 
crowded with skaters revolving realistically ; the Harley House 
Convent, a simple, charming picture; Westminster Abbey, a 
colossal ‘ set,’’ reaching higher than the eye can see, solid, 
majestic, filled with wedding guests in lovely dresses, choir- 
boys, and the rest, with music swelling out solemnly—perhaps 
the exactitude of the marriage service will be distasteful to some ; 
the beautiful conservatory ; the House of Commons, packed with 
eager, excited legislators; on board the steam yacht; and the 
sands. All these marvels will keep London talking for months 
to come. 

For acting “The Price of Peace” gives but little scope, 
but it is all as good as it can be. Mr. Henry Neville as Lord 
Derwent has by far the strongest character to interpret, and he 
plays it splendidly, with fine force and vigour; Mr. Cooper 
Cliffe makes the villainous Leader of the Opposition as restrained 
and natural as possible; Mr. Charles Allan and Mr. Lowne act 
the parts of two Cabinet Ministers with power and dignity ; 
Mr. Lewis Edgar gives the dying speech in the hospital with 
admirable feeling; Miss Beverley Sitgreaves makes the Lady 
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Superior of the convcnt delightful; Mrs. Cecil Raleigh, clever as 
she is, could do but little with her character of a foreign lady 
with hardly any connection with the story; the heroine, in the 
person of Miss Lettice Fairfax, is a deliciously pretty young 
lady, but the actress has hardly the strength for so large a house, 
or the experience for such a part; Mr. Atherley, as the young 
lover and should-be hero, is but a ghost with nothing whatever 
to do; clever and unctuous Mr. Fred Emney should not be 
wholly blamed for the farcical character of Tulk, M.P., though 
he might possibly have softened its crudities; sprightly Miss 
Vane Featherstone has simply to “ walk through.” 


F ‘* Self and Lady,” the new farce at the Vaudeville, but little can be 
said in praise. In idea it is as old-as the hills, in execution it is 
hackneyed and conventional ; in suggestiveness it is as unsavoury as 
the typical Palais Royale farce. M. Pierre Decourcelles is so excellent 

a melodramatist that it is a pity he wastes his ability on farce of this nature, for 
which he has evidently no call. It is the same old story of flighty husbands 
cabinets farticuliers, rooms with innumerable doors, the helter-skelter non- 
sensicalities which surely by now might be interred. The one glimmer of 
originality in the thing consists of a wife falling in love with her own husband, 
thinking him an operatic tenor, and making an assignation with him at the usual 
caravanserai, not knowing him to be her husband. It is not very nice, and it 
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is not really very funny, save on the lines of pantomime. More than this we 
need not say of the * plot.” It is just the same plot we have seen hundreds of 
times before, often much better evolved. 

The acting, however, is very excellent. Mr. Seymour Hicks gives an 
electrically-excited rendering of the character of the husband, showing more 
c'early than before that in him we should have an actor capable of playing 
“Charles Mathews” parts as they ouzht to be played, and as there is now no 
one to play them since Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Hawtrey have become serious- 
minded. Mr. Cosmo Stuart surprised us all by the sense of humour he showed 
in his performance of the pirt of a ludicrous tenor of provincial grand opera ; 
really a very clever piece of work.. Mr. Herbert Standing must be very tired 
of his long series of frivolous old men deceivins their wives; he does them 
almirably, but we have seen too many of them. Miss Fanny Brough, of course, 
was ‘fimmense” as a jealous Spanish wife, Miss E.laline Terriss dainty and 
appealing. Miss Emily Miller, Mr. Cairns James, and Miss Florence [.loyd 
did all that was possible. 

It is to be hoped that no leading member of the company engaged by Mr. 
Charles Wyndham to represent Mr, Henry Arthur Jones’s new comedy, shortly 
to be produced at Wyndham’s Theatre, will throw up his or her part at the 
last moment, as did Miss Evelyn Millard in Mr. Jones’s other comedy, ‘‘ The 
Lackey’s Carnival,” at the Duke of York’s. The company will consist of Mr. 
Wyndham, Miss Mary Moore--not in the leading feminine part, which will be 
played by Miss Lena Ashwell—Mr. Alfred Bishop, a welcome ‘¢ fixture ” with 
th's management; Mr. E. W. Garden, a very excellent comedian; Mr. Alfred 
Kendrick, Mr. Charles Thursby, Mr. Stanley Pringle, Miss Marie L.linzton, 
whom we have not seen for far too long a time, and Miss Beatrice Irwin. 

Miss Millard’s part in ‘* The Lackey’s Carnival” will be played by Miss 
Wvnne-Matthison, a young actress who made a most favourable impression 
when she appeared in Mr. Ben Greet’s old-comedy company at the Comedy 
Theatre a little while ago. PH@BUS. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


HE Dissolution of Parliament is having no effect whatever on agricul- 
ture. As nobody on either side seems to think there will be any 
serious disturbance of the present arrangement, no break in the 
continuity of our foreign policy is likely to ensue. There is no 
room for speculation therefore. Foreign complications always tend 
to cause fluctuation in the price of feodstuff, but an election that 

leaves the same party in power cannot in itself eflect any change. As far as 
convenience goes, this is, perhaps, the best time of the year. The nights are 
lengthening, the hard labour of harvest is past, and men are glad of a little 
excitement and relaxation. Their on'y complaint is that it comes in such small 
doses. In a great number of rural constituencies the candidates have time for 
only one tour through the villages. The subject discussed has little to do with 
agriculture. This is a khaki fight pure and simple, and, as it were by tacit 
consent, matters of domestic moment—-the housing of the working classes, small 
holdings, and so on—are shelved for the time being. The talk is all about Lord 
Roberts and ex-President Kruger, annexation, strategy, and Empire. 

As far as we have gone, Mr. Henry Chaplin is the only Minister who has 
devoted much of his election address to rural affairs, and he seems more disposed 
to dwell on the past than the future. One cannot help feeling doubtful about the 
effectiveness of a great many additions to the statute book from either side of 
the House. Farmers, when they cannot get the necessary improvements made 
because the estate is entailed and the owner in debt, do not derive much 
comfort from knowing that Lord Cairns’s Act provided for this—they may also 
know that the Act has ceased to work. So it is with the Smail Holdings Act, over 
which Mr. Chaplin watches with the interest of a parent. It is a measure 
excellent in intention and apparently calculated to meet a real and tangible 
difficulty, but somehow it dces not work. Very great difficulty indeed is 
experienced in obtaining small holdings where they are most needed, In the 
course of his campaign, perhaps Mr. Chaplin will sketch the sort of Bill he 
is understood to have in his mind’s eye as an improvement on its predecessors. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour is understood to be a very versatiie individual-—a brilliant 
Leader of the House of Commons, a mystic, a metaphysician, and a golf-player. 
In these capacities he is known to all, but he is scarcely so well known as a 
plain farmer. Yet in that capacity, too, he is distinguished. At the recent ram 
sales at Kelso, his Border Leicesters produced the very good average of 
413 8s. 9d., being a good advance on last year. The best one went for £30. 
Mr. Balfour had the further distinction of giving the largest price for a Border 
Leicester at the sale, viz., £120, for a ram from Lord Polwarth’s grand flock at 
Mertoun, This ought to improve the Whittinghame strain. For Oxford Downs 
Mr. Balfour made the best average, and also obtained the highest individual 
price. 

We see it stated that an unusually large number of farms are being given 
up this Michaelmas, and the cause is set down as the scarcity of labour. Fora 
long time past this has been a serious cause of embarrassment. Several 
dairy herds have been broken up and dispersed, because milkers cannot be 
obtained, and farmers have been obliged to take to sheep for the simple reason 
that they cannot get enough men for any other plan. Many others have had to 
reconsider their position, from the point of view that labour, where available, is 
now so dear, that the very fine margin of profit will not admit of its being paid. 
Meanwhile, as the exodus continues, we hear much less about the alleged 
deficiency of cottages. On the contrary, there are few villages where one or 
more do not stand empty. Under these circumstances, it is no cause for wonder 
that farms are being given up. We are informed by a very large landowner, 
however, that the trouble is confined to the large farms. He says that about 
ten years ago a demand sprang up for small holdings, and that these have been 
in constant request ever since. One reason for this is that the tenants have the 
labour within themselves, and are accordingly quite independent of the labour 
market. 

Breeders of pedigree stock are seriously concerned at the action taken by 
the Argentine Republic, in prohibiting the importation of cattle from Great 
Britain, owing to an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in a cargo of highly- 
bred cattle that went out early in September. They have had a good year, and 
expected to do still more business vit: Argentine buyers this season. — In 
these columns reference has more than once been made to the high prices obtained 
for some of the excellent shorthorns tiat have gone to the Republic. At the 
same time, it does not lie with us to.complain, since Mr. Long has set the example 
of strict dealing with in‘ectious diseases, and at this very nomert the Argen'ines 
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are prohibited from landing live cattle in Englind—a very serious |low 
to them, since the prices obtained for chilled meat bear no comparison 
with what ‘ English-kiled” fetches. All that can be done is for both 
countries to try to stamp disease—especially tuberculosis and  foot-and- 
mouth—out of their herds. It does not seem at all an easy thing to do 
in Great Britain. 

What may be described asthe comparative effects of various manures on the 
production of mutton have, as is well known, been thesubject of very interesting 
experiments begun on the Duke of Portland’s farm in Northumberland by 
Dr. Somerville. Major Craigie now announces that preparations are being 
made to repeat the sime investigation on sheep lands in the South of 
England. The Bath and West and Southern Counties has secured a 
sufficient area for the purpose, and in the Midland Counties the trials 
will be conducted under the supervision of the new Department of Agri- 
culture at Cambridge. This announcement is made as a preface to the 
annual report on the distribution of grants for agricultural education and 
research for 1899-1900. 

We have received from Mr, Sampson Lloyd a little pamphlet named 
‘* Facts for Fruit Farmers,” on which there is a word to say. It is published by 
the Land Law Reform Association, and inspired by a faith in Free Trade. Our 
custom is not to engage in controversy, but at the same time to welcome 
ins'ructive facs, Now this pamphlet contains much argument, and many 
statements such as this: ‘With strawberries in the open from £50 and 
upwards can be made” (the italics are ous) ‘‘from an acre of land.” ‘* With 
apples the same results can be secured.” “I . . . have produced them” 
(potatoes) ‘at the rate of over £80 an acre.” Doubtless there are many of our 
readers who would be glad to make £50 an acre out of their land, and 
Mr. Sampson Lloyd claims to have ‘inaugurated the above movement over 
twenty years ago.” If his earlier pamphlets made converts, it must be very 
easy for him to give us a reference to a few of them who, in the intervening 
time, have been making their pile out of small holdings. Should he give 
us their addresses, we shall gladly interview them, examine their balance- 
sheets for a series of years, and publish the result, out of a real desire to 
promote /a petite culture. These are the ‘‘ facts” wherewith to carry out a 
movement. 

There is another part of Mr. Lloyd’s argument which requires elucidation, 
viz., his praise of the jam factories. With the principles he enunciates, that Free 
Trade leads to cheap sugar, and cheap sugar toa greater manufacture of jam, we 
cordially azree, but what price are the manufacturers giving for fruit this 
autumn? Our information is that it is too wretchedly low to remunerate the 
growers. Will Mr. Sampson Lloyd ascertain where the ‘‘ facts” are and publish 
them, and does he think they will encourage the acquisition of small holdings ? 
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BATSMAN v. BOWLER. 


[To tHE Epiror or * Counthy LIFE.” | 

Sir,—I have read with the interest that always belongs to the articles in your 
capital paper your leader, under the title of ‘* Over!” on the cricket of the year. 
There is in it one point, and one only, to which I would take exception, or 
about which, rather, I should like to ask the writer a question. He says, in 
effect, that no satisfactory means has been suggested for overcoming the too 
great advantage that the batsman has over the bowler, as sliown by the immensely 
long scores, the unfinished matches, etc. A means that has been suggested in 
many quarters, and has the approval of high authorities, is the narrowing of the 
bat. I cannot conceive that the writer can have been ignorant of this suggestion, 
which, nevertheless, ke appears to find unsatisfactory. Now, as I have never 
heard an argument produced again t this suggestion, and as it seems that it 
would effect the desired change, without making the. cricket at all»slower or 
less attractive (in fact, the effect would be rather in favour of hard hitting, as 
witness the hits made with the broomstick), I should like to hear from him, 
if he would be so good as to trouble to answer, what objection he can find to it. 
—AN OLD CRICKETER, 

[Many objections have been urged against narrowing the bat, but we are 
always glad to have our readers’ views on such questions,—ED. ] 


UNCERTAINTY OF BASIC SLAG. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘*Country LIFe.’’] 
Sir,—A letter which has recen.ly appeared under the avove heading is in 
Some respects rather calculated to mislead -users. of basic slag. Several 
grades of basic slag are produced, ranging from about 22 per cent. to 26 per 
cent. up to 38 per cent. to 45 per cent. phosphate of lime, minimum guaranteed 
mM each case, If the use of basic slag were restricted to the higher grades, it 
would mean a large diminution in the quantity used annually to such advantage 
by British farmers, whose requirements could not possibly be met by the best 
qualities alone, In the recent report of the Chemical Committee of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, the committee state: ‘ If purchasers are so placed that 
they can more favourably buy the lower grades of basic slag, these may quite 
well be used.” The amount of phosphoric acid (or phosphate of lime) in basic 
slag 18 deyendent upon the quantity of phosphorus present in the iron ore, and 
this varies in different districis ; while variation in the process of manufacture 
of the steel also affects the percentige, so that basic slag, Leing a by-product, is 
hot on quite the same footing as a minufactured manure. All this points to the 
advisability of having samples of basic s'ag analysed (as suggested Ly your 
Correspondent), when, if found to ie below guarantee, an allowance should. be 
asked for, These remarks, however, apply with equal force to all phosphatic 
and other fertilisers. With re‘erence to fineness of grinding, the condition of 
purchase recommerded in this respect by the Royal Agricultural Society of 
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Englind is not 85§ per cent., bu: So per cent. to 90 per cent., 7.¢., a minimum 
of 80 per cent. Of course, if your correspondent thought that he had heen 
supplied with basic slag below the guarantee of fineness given him at the time of 
purchase, the remedy was in his own hands..—-E. WIGHTMAN BELL, F.C.S. 





RUDE DONATUS. 


[To THe Eprrok or **Counrry LIrE.”] 
S1r,—I send you the accompanying photograph, taken recently, thinking you 
may like to find space for it in your valued journal. The original is Cocoa, 
ab, Aus. g., 14h. 2in. Te is nearly twenty-six years o'd, and, until within the 
last three or four years, could hold his own in the pig-stickirg field. —G, C,, 
Murshidabad. 

[This is the kind of picture which, apart from any question of artistic merit, 
we produce with peculiar satisfaction. It, with **G, C.’s” letter, tells its own 
story. Many years ago ‘*G. C.” saw this horse, probably a-Waler—for the 
brand is very distinct—-and noted the great leng:h of his shoulder. He 
remembered, too, the adaze ‘one white foot, buy him,” and he acted upon it, 
and he has never repented, and the good old horse | as a good master.—Eb. ] 


BISON HYBRIDS. 

[To tHe Eprror or ‘Country Lire.”| 
Sir,—The article in the issue of CouNtRY Lire for September 15th on the 
bison of Haggerstone, Woburn, and Leonardslee, by Mr. C. J. Cornish, was 
intensely interesting to me, so much so that, with all humility, I would like to 
venture on some few’ comments. I refer especially to the attempts made at 
Haggerstone to breed hybrids by bison with Highland and shorthorn cows. So 
interesting is this part of the subject that I hope you will be kind enough to 
allow it to. be ventilated a little further. Now it would be ve:y much worth 
while knowing more about the said four cows that did produce live hybrids. 
Are we to assume that these four individuals were simply of more vigorous 
constitution than the others that died during gestation? Had these successful 
ones anything noticeable in common whatever, either in: pedigree, age, or 
appearance ? Was there anything noticeable in their colouring, etc. ; 1 mean, did 
they show any of those characteristics which in cattle are thoyght to be atavistic or 
primordial? ‘In short, had these four successful ones any characteristic at all 
that might be logically considered to bear upon the question? Surely it is not 
to be regarded as four of the merest flukes occurring ? I would very much like 
to know whether the results and attendant circumstances of these experiments 
have been accurately recorded in book form, like the experiments in zebra 
hybrids recently carried on in Scotland? That the hybrid with domestic cattle 
can be bred is well proven, and if a breed of bison-catile is ever produced, it 
might be expected to have some points of great value, such, for instance, as (1) 
great size—this might even be improved ; (2) great hardiness in any climate ; (3) 
a valuable hide; and lastly (4) a fleece which might also be improved. This 
may be all empirical, but the whole subject has a practical side as regards the 
future. © Indeed, when one considers what: immense and splendid animals are 
still to be found‘ wild, for instance, Lison, gaur, and eland, it is surely open 
to doubt if the right ‘sort of cow has been domestica'ed! I wonder if Mr. 
Cornish could tell us something of the English elands, and whether the famous 
herd owned by Lord Derby is still in existence. I fear I have trespassed 
upon a deal of valuable space, but the matter is so fascinating and so important 
that it is difficult to be dropped when taken up, and one is apt to get lengthy. 
Moreover, as I would ‘urge, the thing has a very practical aspect, and these who 
attempt to tackle such problems must not be disappointed by success being very 
slow, or by failures like that which attended the introduction into Europe of a 
highly specialised beast like the alpaca. To do any real good, experiments will, 
I think, have'to be conducted with more scientific accuracy and with a rational 
mind towards the end in view, and with some of that staunch tenacity of 
purpose shown by the founders of some of our own breeds of sheep and 
cattle.—T. H. 

[Cross-breds of a high class, judged mezely from the lLutcher’s point of 
view, were’ bred by Lord Stanley of Alderley between the gayal of Assam and 
English cattle. Our correspondent’s interesting letier raises quite a new point— 
whether bison crosses might not pay merely for the price obtained for 
‘‘ buffalo robes,” which are worth from £60 to £100. The experiments in 
hybridising the different bovine species at the Zoo have long been abandoned, 
though they were most successful and interesting. Accounts will be found in 
“‘ The Proceedings of the Zoological Society,” and in Mr. Bartlett’s book on 
‘‘ Wild Animals in Captivity.” . The wild oxen and tame cattle interbreed, and 
their offspring are fertile. In the case of the Lison it is probable that a more 
primeval-race is being crossed with a recent one. Hence the difficulties are 
greater, —ED. ] 
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tableau of extraordinary realism. We have already described 
them in detail in previous issues, it only remains to outline their 
wonders. The Terrace of the House of Commons, with the 
Thames and Westminster Bridge teeming with life ; the Carnival 
at Niagara Skating Rink, a blaze of light and brilliant dresses, 
crowded with skaters revolving realistically ; the Harley House 
Convent, a simple, charming picture; Westminster Abbey, a 
colossal ‘set,’ reaching higher than the eye can see, solid, 
majestic, filled with wedding guests in lovely dresses, choir- 
boys, and the rest, with music swelling out solemnly—perhaps 
the exactitude of the marriage service will be distasteful to some ; 
the beautiful conservatory ; the House of Commons, packed with 
eager, excited legislators; on board the steam yacht; and the 
sands. All these marvels will keep London talking for months 
to come. 

For acting ‘“‘ The Price of Peace” gives but little scope, 
but it is all as good as it can be. Mr. Henry Neville as Lord 
Derwent has by far the strongest character to interpret, and he 
plays it splendidly, with fine force and vigour; Mr. Cooper 
Cliffe makes the villainous Leader of the Opposition as restrained 
and natural as possible; Mr. Charles Allan and Mr. Lowne act 
the parts of two Cabinet Ministers with power and dignity ; 
Mr. Lewis Edgar gives the dying speech in the hospital with 
admirable feeling; Miss Beverley Sitgreaves makes the Lady 
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Superior of the convent delightful; Mrs. Cecil Raleigh, clever as 
she is, could do but little with her character of a foreign lady 
with hardly any connection with the story; the heroine, in the 
person of Miss Lettice Fairfax, is a deliciously pretty young 
lady, but the actress has hardly the strength for so large a house, 
or the experience for such a part; Mr. Atherley, as the young 
lover and should-be hero, is but a ghost with nothing whatever 
to do; clever and unctuous Mr. Fred Emney should not be 
wholly blamed for the farcical character of Tulk, M.P., though 
he might possibly have softened its crudities; sprightly Miss 
Vane Featherstone has simply to “‘ walk through.” 


F ‘* Self and Lady,” the new farce at the Vaudeville, but little can be 
said in praise. In idea it is as old as the hills, in execution it is 
hackneyed and conventional ; in suggestiveness it is as unsavoury as 
the typical Palais Royale farce. M. Pierre Decourcelles is so excellent 

a melodramatist that it is a pity he wastes his ability on farce of this nature, ‘for 
which he has evidently no call. It is the same old story of flighty husbands 
cabinets farticuliers, rooms with innumerable doors, the helter-skelter non- 
sensicalities which surely by now might be interred. The one glimmer of 
originality in the thing consists of a wife falling in love with her own husband, 
thinking him an operatic tenor, and making an assignation with him at the usual 
caravanserai, not knowing him to be her husband. It is not very nice, and it 
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is not really very funny, save on the lines of pantomime. More than this we 
need not say of the ‘‘ plot.” It is just the same plot we have seen hundrvds of 
times before, often much better evolved. 

The acting, however, is very excellent. Mr. Seymour Hicks gives an 
electrically-excited rendering of the character of the husband, showing more 
c'early than before that in him we should have an actor capable of playing 
“Charles Mathews” parts as they ouzht to be played, and as there is now no 
one to play them since Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Hawtrey have become serious- 
minded. Mr. Cosmo Stuart surprised us all by the sense of humour he showed 
in his performance of the pirt of a ludicrous tenor of provincial grand opera ; 
really a very clever piece of work. Mr. Herbert Standing must be very tired 
of his long series of frivolous old men deceivins their wives; he does them 
aimirably, but we have seen too many of them. Miss Fanny Brough, of course, 
was ‘‘immense” as a jealous Spanish wife, Miss E.laline Terriss dainty and 
appealing. Miss Emily Miller, Mr. Cairns James, and Miss Florence I.Joyd 
did all that was possible. 

It is to be hoped that no leading member of the company engaged by Mr. 
Charles Wyndham to represent Mr, Henry Arthur Jones’s new comedy, shortly 
to be produced at Wyndham’s Theatre, will throw up his or her part at the 
last moment, as did Miss Evelyn Millard in Mr. Jones’s other comedy, ‘‘ The 
Lackey’s Carnival,” at the Duke of York’s. The company will consist of Mr. 
Wyndham, Miss Mary Moore--not in the leadinz feminine part, which will be 
played by Miss Lena Ashwell—Mr. Alfred Bishop, a welcome ‘¢ fixture ” with 
th’'s management; Mr. E, W. Garden, a very excellent comedian ; Mr. Alfred 
Kendrick, Mr. Charles Thursby, Mr. Stanley Pringle, Miss Marie I.linzton, 
whom we have not seen for far too long a time, and Miss Beatrice Irwin. 

Miss Millard’s part in ‘* The Lackey’s Carnival” will be played by Miss 
Wyvnne-Matthison, a young actress who made a most favourable impression 
when she appeared in Mr. Ben Greet’s old-comedy company at the Comedy 
Theatre a little while ago. PHOEBUS, 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


HE Dissolution of Pa:liament is having no effect whatever on agricul- 
ture. As nobody on either side seems to think there will be any 
serious disturbance of the present arrangement, no break in the 
continuity of our foreign policy is likely to ensue. There is no 
room for speculation therefore. Foreign complications always tend 
to cause fluctuation in the price of fcodstuff, but an election that 

leaves the same party in power cannot in itself eflect any change. As far as 
convenience goes, this is, perhaps, the best time of the year. The nights are 
lengthening, the hard labour of harvest is past, and men are glad of a little 
excitement and relaxation, Their on'y complaint is that it comes in such small 
doses. In a great number of rural constituencies the candidates have time for 
only one tour through the villages. The subject discussed has little to do with 
agriculture. This is a khaki fight pure and simple, and, as it were by tacit 
consent, matters of domestic moment—-the housing of the working classes, small 
holdings, and so on—are shelved for the time being. The talk is all about Lord 
Roberts and ex-President Kruger, annexation, strategy, and Empire. 

As far as we have gone, Mr. Henry Chapiin is the only Minister who has 
devoted much of his election address to rural affairs, and he seems more disposed 
to dwell on the past than the future. One cannot help feeling doubtful about the 
effectiveness of a great many additions to the statute book from either side of 
the House. Farmers, when they cannot get the necessary improvements made 
because the estate is entailed and the owner in debt, do not derive much 
comfort from knowing that Lord Cairns’s Act provided for this—they may also 
know that the Act has ceased to work. So it is with the Smail Holdings Act, over 
which Mr. Chaplin watches with the interest of a parent. It is a measure 
excellent in intention and apparently calculated to meet a real and tangible 
difficulty, but somehow it dces not work. Very great difficulty indeed is 
experienced in obtaining small holdings where they are mo-t needed. In the 
course of his campaign, perhaps Mr. Chaplin will sketch the sort of Bill he 
is understood to have in his mind’s eye as an improvement on its predecessors. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour is understood to be a very versatiie individual-—a brilliant 
Leader of the House of Commons, a mystic, a metaphysician, and a golf-player. 
In these capacities he is known to all, but he is scarcely so well known asa 
plain farmer. Yet in that capacity, too, he is distinguished. At the recent ram 
sales at Kelso, his Border Leicesters produced the very good average of 
£413 8s. od., being a good advance on last year. The best one went for £30. 
Mr. Balfour had the further distinction of giving the largest price for a Border 
Leicester at the sale, viz., £120, for a ram from Lord Polwarth’s grand flock at 
Mertoun. This ought to improve the Whittinghame strain. For Oxford Downs 
Mr. Balfour made the best average, and also obtained the highest individual 
price. 

We see it stated that an unusually large number of farms are being given 
up this Michaelmas, and the cause is set down as the scarcity of labour. For a 
long time past this has been a serious cause of embarrassment. Several 
dairy herds have been broken up and dispersed, because milkers cannot be 
obtained, and farmers have been obliged to take to sheep for the simple reason 
that they cannot get enough men for any other plan. Many others have had to 
reconsider their position, from the point of view that labour, where available, is 
now so dear, that the very fine margin of profit will not admit of its being paid. 
Meanwhile, as the exodus continues, we hear much less about the alleged 
deficiency of cottages. On the contrary, there are few villages where one or 
more do not stand empty. Under these circumstances, it is no cause for wendet 
that farms are being given up. We are informed by a very large landowner, 
however, that the trouble is confined to the large farms. He says that about 
ten years ago a demand sprang up for small holdings, and that these have been 
in constant request ever since. One reason for this is that the tenants have the 
labour within themselves, and are accordingly quite independent of the labour 
market. 

Breeders of pedigree stock are seriously concerned at the action taken by 
the Argentine Republic, in prohibiting the importation of cattle from Great 
Britain, owing to an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in a cargo of highly- 
bred cattle that went out early in September. They have had a good year, and 
expected to do still more business vit: Argentine buyers this season. In 
these columns reference has more than once been made to the high prices obtained 
for some of the excellent shorthorns tiat have gone to the Republic. At the 
same time, it does not lie with us to.complain, since Mr. Long has set the example 
of strict dealing with infectious diseases, and at this very nomert the Argentines 
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are prohibited from landing live cattle in Englsnd—a very serious |low 
to them, since the prices obtained for chilled meat bear no comparison 
with what ‘ English-kil'ed” fetches. All that can be done is for both 
countries to try to stamp disease—especially tuberculosis and foot-and- 
mouth—out of their herds. It does not seem at all an easy thing to do 
in Great Britain. 

What may be described asthe comparative effects of various manures on the 
production of mutton have, as is well known, been thesubject of very interesting 
experiments begun on the Duke of Portland’s farm in Northumberland by 
Dr. Somervilie. Major Craigie now announces that preparations are being 
made to repeat the sime investigation on sheep lands in the South of 
England. The Bath and West and Southern Counties has secured a 
sufficient area for the purpose, and in the Midland Counties the trials 
will be conducted under the supervision of the new Department of Agri- 
culture at Cambridge. This announcement is made as a preface to the 
annual report on the distribution of grants for agricultural education and 
research for 1899-1900. 

We have received from Mr, Sampson Lloyd a little pamphlet named 
‘Facts for Fruit Farmers,” on which there is a word to say. It is published by 
the Land Law Reform Association, and inspired by a faith in Free Trade. Our 
custom is not to engage in controversy, but at the same time to welcome 
ins'ructive facs. Now this pamphlet contains much argument, and many 
statements such as this: ‘* With strawberries in the open from £50 and 
upwards can be made” (the italics are ous) ‘‘from an acre of land.” ‘* With 
apples the same results can be secured.” ‘I . . . have produced them” 
(potatoes) ‘‘at the rate of over £80 an acre.” Doubtless there are many of our 
readers who would be glad to make £50 an acre out of their land, and 
Mr. Sampson Lloyd claims to have ‘‘ inaugurated the above movement over 
twenty years azo.” If his earlier pamphlets made converts, it musi be very 
easy for him to give us a reference to a few of them who, in the intervening 
time, have been making their pile out of small holdings. Should he give 
us their addresses, we shall gladly interview them, examine their balance- 
sheets for a series of years, and publish the result, out of a real desire to 
promote /a petite culture. These are the ‘‘ facts” wherewith to carry out a 
movement. 

There is another part of Mr. Lloyd’s argument which requires elucidation, 
viz., his praise of the jam factories. With the principles he enunciates, that Free 
Trade leads to cheap sugar, and cheap sugar toa greater manufacture of jam, we 
cordially azree, but what price are the manufacturers giving for fruit this 
autumn? Our information is that it is too wretchedly low to remunerate the 
growers. Will Mr. Sampson Lloyd ascertain where the ‘‘ facts ” are and publish 
them, and does he think they will encourage the acquisition of small holdings ? 
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BATSMAN v., BOWLER. 


[To tHE Eprror or ‘ Countahy LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—I have read with the interest that always belongs to the articles in your 
capital paper your leader, under the title of ‘* Over !” on the cricket of the year. 
There is in it one point, and one only, to which I would take exception, or 
about which, rather, I should like to ask the writer a question. He says, in 
effect, that no satisfactory means has been suggested for. overcoming the too 
great advantage that the batsman has over the Lowler, as sliown by the immensely 
long scores, the unfinished matches, etc. A means that has been suggested in 
many quarters, and has the approval of high authorities, is the narrowing of the 
bat. I cannot conceive that the writer can have been ignorant of this sugecstion, 
which, nevertheless, he appears to find unsatisfactory. Now, as I have never 
heard an argument produced again t this suggestion, and as it seems that it 
would effect the desired change, without making the cricket at all slower or 
less attractive (in fact, the effect would be rather in favour of hard hitting, as 
witness the hits made with the broomstick), I should like to hear from him, 
if he would be so good as to trouble to answer, what objection he can find to it. 
—AN OLD CRICKETER. 

{Many objections have been urged against narrowing the bat, but we are 
always glad to have our readers’ views on such questions, —ED, ] 


———— pe 


UNCERTAINTY OF BASIC SLAG. 
[To tHE Eprror or ‘*Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—A letter which has recen.ly appeared under the avove heading is in 
Some respects rather calculated. to mislead. users. of basic slag. | Several 
§tades of basic slag are produced, ranging from about 22 per cent. to 26 per 
cent. up to 38 per cent. to 45 per cent. phosphate of lime, minimum guaranteed 
Mm each case. If the use of basic slag were restricted to the higher grades, it 
would mean a large diminution in the quantity used annually to such advantage 
by British farmers, whose requirements could not possibly be met by the best 
qualities alone. In the recent report of the Chemical Committee of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, the committee state: “ If purchasers are so placed that 
they can more favourably buy the lower grades of basic slag, these may quite 
well be used.” The amount of phosphoric acid (or phosphate of lime) in basic 
slag is dependent upon the quantity of phosphorus present in the iron ore, and 
this varies in different districis ; while variation in the process of manufacture 
of the steel also affects the percentige, so that basic slag, Leing a by-product, is 
Not on quite the same footing as a minufactured manure. — All this points to the 
advisability of having samples of basic s'ag analysed (as suggested Ly your 
Correspondent), when, if found to i.e below guarantee, an allowance should. be 
asked for. These remarks, however, apply with equal force to all phosphatic 
and other fertilisers. With re‘erence to fineness ol grinding, the condition of 
purchase recommended in this respect by the Royal Agricultural Society of 
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Englind is not 85 per cent., bu: 8o per cent. to go per cent., 7.¢., a minimum 
of 80 per cent. Of course, if your correspondent thought that he had keen 
supplied with basic slag below the guarantee of fineness given him at the time of 
purchase, the remedy was in his own hands.--E. WIGHTMAN BELL, F.C.S. 





RUDE DONATUS. 


[To THe Eprrok or **Counrry LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I send you the accompanying photograph, taken recently, thinking you 
may like to find space for it in your valued journal. The original is Cocoa, 
ab, Aus. g., 14h. 2in. le is nearly twenty-six years o'd, and, until within the 
last three or four years, could hold his own in the pig-stickirg field.—G., C,, 
Murshidabad. 

[This is the kind of picture which, apart from any question of artistic merit, 
we produce with peculiar satisfaction. It, with ‘*G. C,’s” letter, tells its own 
story. Many years ago ‘*G, C.” saw this horse, probably a-Waler—for the 
brand is very distinct-—-and noted the great length of his shoulder. He 
remembered, too, the adaze ‘one white foot, buy him,” and he acted upon it, 
and he has never repented, and the good old horse | as a good master.—ED. } 


BISON HYBRIDS. 

[To rue Eprror or ‘Country Lire.”| 
Sir, —The article in the issue of Country Lire for September 15th on the 
bison of Haggerstone, Woburn, and Leonardslee, by Mr. C. J. Cornish, was 
intensely interesting to me, so much so that, with all humility, I would like to 
venture on some few’ comments. I refer especially to the attempts made at 
Haggerstone to breed hybrids by bison with Highland and shorthorn cows. So 
interesting is this part of the subject that I hope you will be kind enough to 
allow it to be ventilated a little further. Now it would be ve:y much worth 
while knowing more about the said four cows that did produce live hybrids. 
Are we to assume that these four individuals were simply of more vigorous 
constitution than the others that died during gestation? Had these successful 
ones anything noticeable in common whatever, either in! pedigree, age, or 
appearance ? Was there anything noticeable in their colouring, etc. ; I mean, did 
they show any of those characteristics which in cattle are thoyght to be atavistic or 
primordial? ‘In short, had these four successful ones any characteristic at all 
that might be logically considered to bear upon the question? Surely it is not 
to be regarded as four of the merest flukes occurring? I would very much like 
to know whether the results and attendant circumstances of these experiments 
have been accurately recorded in took form, like the experiments in zebra 
hybrids recently carried on in Scotland? That the hybrid with domestic cattle 
can be bred is well proven, and if a breed of bison-catile is ever produced, it 
might be expected to have some points of great value, such, for instance, as (1) 
great size—this might even be improved ; (2) great hardiness in any climate ; (3) 
a valuable hide ; and lastly (4) a fleece which might also be improved. This 
may be all empirical, but the whole subject has a practical side as regards the 
future. Indeed, when one considers what-immense and splendid animals are 
still to be found‘wild, for instance, Lison, gaur, and eland, it is surely open 
to doubt if the right ‘sort of cow has been domestica‘'ed! I wonder if Mr. 
Cornish could tell us something of the English elands, and whether the famous 
herd owned by Lord Derby is: still in existence. I fear I have trespassed 
upon a deal of valuable space, but the matter is so fascinating and so important 
that it is difficult to be dropped when taken up, and one is apt to get lengthy. 
Moreover, as I would ‘urge, the thing has a very practical aspect, and these who 
attempt to tackle such problems must not be disappointed by success being very 
slow, or by failures like that which attended the introduction into Europe of a 
highly specialised beast like the alpaca. To do any real good, experiments will, 
I think, have'to be conducted with more scientific accuracy and with a rational 
mind towards the end in view, and with some of that staunch tenacity of 
purpose shown by the founders of some of our own breeds of sheep and 
cattle.—T. H. 

[Cross-breds of a high class, judged mezely from the Lutcher’s point of 
view, were bred by Lord Stanley of Alderley between the gayal of Assam and 
English cattle. Our correspondent’s interesting letter raises quite a new point-— 
whether bison crosses might not pay merely for the price obtained for 
‘‘ buffalo robes,” which are worth from £60 to £100. The experiments in 
hybridising the different bovine species at the Zoo have long been abandoned, 
though they were most successful and interesting. Accounts will be found in 
‘‘ The Proceedings of the Zoological Society,” and in Mr. Bartlett’s book on 
‘‘ Wild Animals in Captivity.” . The wild oxen and tame cattle interbreed, and 
their offspring are fertile. In the case of the bison it is probable that a more 
primeval-race is being crossed with a recent one. Hence the difficulties are 
greater. —ED. ] 
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OFTEN WOUNDED. 
[To rue Eprror or ‘Country Lire.”] 
S1r,--I enclose a photograph of an artillery horse which received no less than 
eighteen wounds at the battle of Colenso, I am glad to say that this gallant 
veteran is recovering rap‘dly, and will soon be fit for duty again. —G. NoBLr, 
Newcastle, Natal. 





CHINA ASTERS FAILING, 
(To THE Epiror or * CountRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I should be much obliged if you could discover the reason of the sudden 
failure of the China aster which I am sending to-you. ' The. bed in which the 
asters were planted had had wa Iflowers in it; they had bloomed well, A:ter 
they were taken up, the bed was well dug up and manure applied, alter 
which it was filled with strong healthy aster plan:s. These succeeded for about 
a month, and then gradually went off as the enclosed specimen will show.- 
I. C. THOROWGOOD. 

{There seems no other explanation of the sudden collapse of your asters, 
just as they were coming into bloom, than that they were occasionally watered 
with hard water. The complaint, as seen in the plants sent, is certainly unusual. 
Now and then one plant in many may collapse, Lut it is not common for a lot to 
thus die off. The injury is in the stem, close to and partly in the soil, the 
wood having become hard, brown, and dry, the pith also being shrivelled. 
The fact that the mischief is mani‘ested at that place serves to emphasise our 
belief that water must have been the primary cause. Of course decay generated 
by hard water would quickly promote fungus, for all decay in vegetable matter 
is practically of jungoid growth. Annual asters, if the soil has been deeply 
worked and manured, rarely need water, and if given, it should not be close to 
the stems, but rather about on the soil between the plants. - Ep. ] 


THE HOLLYHOCK DISEASE, 
{To tHE Epiror or “Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Can you tell me of any 1emedy for blight on hollyhocks which affects both 
leaves and blossoms? ‘They were planted in new soil last year and did very 
well indeed, showing no appearance of disease last summer. This year the 
leaves have dropped off and the blussoms are much blighted. I should also like 
to know what you would advise for rhododendrons which are looking sickly ? 
Thirdly, could you tell me the best means of destroying wasps’ nests in a 
walled-up bank ?—M. S. CARNEGIE. 

[ Your complaint as to the injury done to the leaves and blossoms by the fungus 
so common to hollyhocks is a very common one this season, for the disease 
seems to be unusually prevalent. It is an old disease of the common field 
mallow, and has been tound in gardens on the hollyhock for some thirty to 
thirty-five years. Its. correct name is Puccinia malvaceum. The fungus is 
warty, and operates externally, literally eating up the stems and leaves as it 
extends upwards. It jis usually found to be the more prevalent as the plants 
age, doubtless because of the larger body of resting spores left in the ground 
each winter. The most efficacious way to counteract the fungus is to raise 
seedling planis yearly, but not from. infected stocks. The best way is to 
obtain good seed from a seedsman, and sow it outdoors in shallow drills roin. 
apart about the middle of June. The hed should Le well watered after sowing, 
and shaded until the plants are up. These should be strong enough to plant 
out where they are to bloom about the end of September. Give them even then 
a good dusting of sulphur, and let rain wash it offs The planting should each 
year be in fresh soil. _ If the plants show signs of being much infested with the 
fungus: the following year when they bloom, grub them out in the autumn 
and burn them, or you may, the moment evidences of the fungus are seen, make 
up a solution of sulphate of copper, lime, and soft soap, called Bordeaux 
mixture, and well spray the plants with that at intervals of about three weeks, 
as such applications have been found beneficial. But there can be no doubt the 
raising of plants from seed yearly is one of the most eflectual checks to the 
spread of the fungus. Really good double. varieties can be ol tained from seed, 
and the strain of singles now is a singulariy beautiful one. See another letter 
about rhododendrons, published on September 8th. Next week for wasps’ 
nests. —Eb. ] 





THE DESECRATION OF LAKELAND. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—As many readers of CouNrry LIFE have doubtless at one time or 
another spent holidays in Lakeland, no apolo.y is, I am sure, necessary for 
calling atiention to the seriously threatened introduction of electric tramways 
into the district ; an act of vandalism which, in my opinion, would have few, ifany, 
parallels in the march of desecration, and which, considered in its relation to the 
Gamage done to the scenery, would be immeasurably more harmful than the 
proposed Ambleside railway which failed to receive the assent of Parliament some 
years ago. The district is already most conveniently reached by railways and 
steamboats, which deliver their freight at most convenient points; only a 
restricted area has Leen so far preserved by patriotic and far-seeing landowners, an 
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area now made classic ground because it was the home of the great men of 
literature who have found an asylum in its midst, and thereby consecrated it as a 
national retreat for reverent souls and such as require the most perfect contact 
during their short period of rest and recuperation for the demands of their every. 
day existence. If immunity from encroachments upon the natural charms of the 
district rested with those who truly love and appreciate it, we should have it 
most jealously guarded, but, unfortunately, the most powerful factor in the matter 
is the agreement or otherwise of the Local Authorities, who in this instance seem 
incapable of analysing the qualities which make Lakeland incomparable with 
any other holiday resort, and who would (judging from the discussion in the 
3owness. Council) be just as pleased to see the enterprise which has made 
Blackpool and other places so hideous introduced into this district, and who are 
only capable of asking one question, viz., Will it pay? As it would be obviously 
unfair to make any such statement as the last without proof, I may state that the 
proposal of the local electric company, whose capital amounts to millions 
sterling, has already obtained the sanction and approval of the Bowness and the 
Ambleside District Councils, whilst the Windermere District Council, who oppose 
the measure, do so on what they call practical giounds, objections which can be 
got over by the company agreeing to a certain extra outlay. Add to this the fact 
that the majority of the residential population are in favour of the scheme, and 
that a large number of the wealthier residents, who really appreciate the beauties 
of the district, are struck by that unhealthy form of fatalism, and simply 
exclaim ‘‘ inevitable,” and you will realise that unless outside pressure is 
brought to bear before the Commission which sits on September 26th, the district 
will be given over to prospecting companies. Fortunately a move has already 
been made by a few gentlemen interested in the matter, who met at Rigg’s Hotel 
on September 7th. Amongst them a sum of over £400 was raised for the purpose 
of opposing the bill, Canon Rownsley intimating at the meeting that he appeared 
on behalf of the National Trust Society, who are engaging counsel to oppose ;_ but 
much more than this must be done if the matter is to be stopped. The 
Commissioner, in fact, must be made to see that in obliging a dividend society 
he would be disobliging the large number of visitors who, year after year, come 
to seek its natural beauties. The practical question now is, what can be done in 
the short time which elapses before the matter has gone too far? I would 
suggest that the Bill should be opposed before the Commissioner, that it 
should be noted that the kind of traction the company proposes to adopt is the 
most objectionable form in existence, viz., the overhead trolley system, and that 
it is proposed to run between Windermere and Bowness, and Windermere and 
Ambieside, along roads which are already too narrow for the ordinary traffic of 
the district. Should the company succeed in obtaining the necessary powers, 
they would extend their undertakings to Grasmere, Keswick, Langdale, 
Coniston, and Ullswater, in fact anywhere, provided it can be made to pay.— 
Tuomas H. MANson. 





HARMFUL SNAKES IN ENGLAND. 

[To THE Epitor or **Country LIFE.”] 
Si1r,—I have lately become a subscriber to your most excellent journal, 
and I should feel very grateful if you would give me the benefit of your 
opinion on the following subjects. I have always supposed that there was 
only one harmful snake to be found in England, viz., the black adder, with 
the death’s-head markings on the skull. Lately, however, I was talking to a 
friend on the matter, who described a short red snake found in Cornwall and 
Devon, which is supposed to possess venomous properties. Can you give me 
any information about this reptile or refer me to any high authority on the 
subject? I am perfectly familiar with the ordinary harmless grass snake and 
blind worm, and have seen the adder on two or three occasions, but until 
recently I never heard of a second nocuous snake in this country. Is there any 
very great change in colour or marking during their growth, which would lead 
one to mistake a young specimen of any particular kind of snake for distinct 
species >— ENQUIRER. 

[There are two varieties, though not two species, of viper. One has 
reddish colouring, and the chain of marks on the back is of an angry colour, like 
the brown on a hornet. The other is more blackish and there is none of the 
reddish tinge. This is probably the short red snake described as being found in 
Cornwall. There is a third snake—the Cornella levis—non-poisonous, in 
Britain. — Eb. ] 








COMRADES THREE. 


[To THE Eprror oF ‘*‘CounrrRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—I send you the enclosed photograph of our three dogs, good representa- 
tives, I think, of their respective classes: Speculation Jos, a fox-terrier 
with a pedigree which maiy a xouvean riche would envy, and in his young 
days a fighter of renown; Riverside Chief, a Scottish terrier bred by 
Mr. Ludlow, the secretary of the Scottish Terrier Club; and, lastly, Dinah, 
a poodle who has lately been the constant companion of the wife of one of our 
genera:s now fighting in South Africa. She always leads the others into 
mischief.—M. C. Burka. 








